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CHILD LIFE 


Good-bye to shore and woods and mountains! School days have come again! 


From Baby Days to High School 
Kaynee Clothes keep him 
noticeably well-dressed 


From his first creepers, until he is grown, Kaynee Clothes 
make him stand out from the crowd. In them he ceases to 
be “just another boy.” He becomes an individual — pleas- 
antly noticed, favorably commented upon. 


A great gratification to have your boy appear well-cared- 
for. But how much more important it is to him, through 
his impressionable years, to feel himself approved by those 
about him—to gain confidence by the favorable impression 
which, clad in Kaynee Clothes, he makes on everyone. 


Ask for them by name 


Creepers,rompers, undertogs, sleeping garments, wash suits, 
woolen suits, blouses and shirts—all of them can be had in 
Kaynee quality, beautifully made of the best materials obtain- 
able. Write for our book, “Boy Types and How to Dress Them.” 


= 
Warm woolens for winter weather 


When the first hint of frost sends you hurrying to 
the stores, a wealth of Kaynee Suits awaits you— 
interesting, smartly-cut models that give small boys 
a delightfully swagger air. Beautifully made, of hand- 
some, long-wearing, non-crocking fabrics. 

Quite the newest thing for small boys are the im- 
ported tweeds just like those that Daddy wears. The 
style shown at the left is a brown mixture, with a 
faint orange overplaid. 

ersey becomes an ideal fabric for the little lad 
when every seam has a patent taping to prevent 
stretching. When trousers of blue, and blouse of tan 
heather-mixture jersey, are combined, the charming 
suit in the center is the result. 


What could be more becoming than the brown 


serge at the right, with tan broadcloth collar, cuffs 
and pipings? Similar styles can be found in all the 
better stores. 


THE KAYNEE COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio 


Trim in the classroom— SA 
Sturdy on the playground Ay 
Kaynee Blouses respond to both demands. \ ) 
No rips or tears or missing buttons. Kaynee 
fabrics are chosen to outwit boyish on- | \ 
slaughts; seams have twice as many Lh Ly \\ y 
stitches as usual; buttons are sewed to stay. te UNX\\ 
No blouse dangles rakishly outside. The EY» 
atented loop holds it trimly at the waist. 
ven dirt loses its terror, when you know 
that Kaynee fabrics—madras, percale, pop- 


lin, oxford and English broadcloth—are 
guaranteed fast color. 


BED thee — Suits 


Guaranteed Fast Colors 





For his first day at school 


Of course he must look his best. So 
Kaynee Washtogs will be your choice— 
perhaps the charming style shown, in a 
soft fall shade of sand, with collar, cuffs E 
and pipings of brown. The lustrous fin- 
ished material, like every Kaynee fabric, 
is guaranteed fast color. In the better 
stores you will find countless other 
Kaynee Washtog styles to choose from. 


UUUULELULELE LULL ULLAL 


It saves time in the shops 
to ask for Kaynee garments 
by name and to identify 
them by the label inside 
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HISTORY HALL 


REAT History Hall 
We heard your call 
And wanted to come before, 
But CHILD LIFE’S Ships 
Took so many trips 
It seemed they couldn't take more. 


In your stories you show 
How great nations grow 

And how for humanity's sake 
Brave deeds have been done 
And victories won, 

And our noblest emotions awake. 


On history's pages 
Are mirrored the ages 
With their struggles from darkness to light, 
And the greatest events 
Were made in defense 
Of what was believed to be right. 


Oh, History Hall, 
Your stories enthrall 
Us with deeds of your warriors great; 
But the true victory 
We all want to see 
Is the world’s final freedom from hate. 
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THE FAIRY SCHOOL 


MARJORIE BARROWS 


A! goldenrod and aster time 
The fairies near our pool 
Put on some freshly laundered wings 
And flutter off to school. 


They sit at little toadstool desks 
And do their fairy sums, 

And learn to color autumn leaves 
Before the frost king comes. 


And then they study very hard 
So they can spin cocoons 

And sing the flowers all to sleep 
With little bedtime tunes. ” 


They'd fluttered home for tea today 
When I went past the pool, 
But I almost saw the fairy dunce 


Staying after school! 




















NOW AND THEN 


By EMILIE BENSON KNIPE and ALDEN ARTHUR KNIPE 


Authors of A Cavalier Maid, Diantha’s Quest, The Luck of Denewood, 
Girls of ‘64, The Lucky Sixpence, etc. 


window with a deep sigh. 
It was at least the twentieth time 
she had gone to look at the fluttering snow- 
flakes, always with the hope that just this 


Ja window wit turned away from the 


once Grand-daddy might be mistaken, even 
though he did know so much more about 
the weather than the weather-man who puts 
“Fair and Warmer” in the papers. 

It was hard to give up the thought of 
Cousin May’s birthday party; but Katherine 
had come to the country to get well and 
strong after a month’s illness, and she knew 
quite surely that Aunt Alice would set her 
face like flint against her going out in such 
a storm. 

If there had been just one tiniest bit of 
sunshine it would have given her courage to 
coax a little; but with the snow coming down 
thicker and thicker, and the sky settling 
lower and lower, and locking more and more 
like a sheet of damp and dirty cotton batting, 
she felt there was nothing to do but try to 
be resigned. 

The sighs she gave made Grand-daddy 
look up from his paper. 

“Too bad, Kitty-cat,” he said sympa- 
thetically (Katherine didn’t mind when he 
called her “‘Kitty-cat,” although she would 


never let the girls at school do it). “It’s 
just too bad. But Aunt Alice is terribly 
strict with us. She’s so grown-up that she’s 
quite forgotten how it feels to be as young 
as we are.” 

This was only one of Grand-daddy’s jokes 
because, while Aunt Alice was old—perhaps 
even as much as twenty—there was no doubt 
that he must be older, for he was her father. 

Aunt Alice glanced up from her writing 
with a smile. 

“Of course I’m a horrible tyrant,’”’ she 
agreed pleasantly, “but a person who has 
had a bad cough, and another person who 
gets rheumatism without any excuse what- 
ever, needn’t expect me to encourage them 
to go out in weather fit only for polar bears.” 

She stuck the stamp on the last envelope 
as she finished and thumped it with her 
closed fist. Then she gathered all of her 
letters together and, with a nod to her 
father and niece, went out of the room. 

A very few minutes later they heard the 
front door shut with a bang. 

““She’s gone walking!’’ cried Katherine 
enviously. “I suppose she never had one 
littlest tonsil in all her life.” 

“No, nor a scrap of rheumatism,” agreed 
Grand-daddy, shaking his head in pretended 
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annoyance. “Not a single scrap!” 
Just here there was a sharp rap on the 
window pane. Aunt Alice stood outside with 
the snow whirling around her. 
“It’s worse even than I thought,” she 
shouted. 


as your nose out of doors. Our wire is down 


and I’m going over to Harrisons’ to telephone. — 


I’ll let them know at the club not to expect 
you for bridge, Daddy.”’ And she tramped 
off through the snow looking, in her white 
furs and sweater, rather like an unusually 
graceful polar bear. 
Katherine watched her out of sight, 
feeling almost sorry that she was too 
big tocry; and Grand-daddy watched 
Katherine. 
Just at the moment when 
she had come to the con- 
clusion that she would have 
to cry even if she was too 
big, he sprang to his feet. 
“By the great jumping 
Jericho!” he exclaimed, 
“this is too much.” 
Katherine was so sur- 
prised that she postponed 
the tears to a more favor- 
able moment. Grand- 
daddy was rarely so emphatic as that. 
“Come with me,” he said, leading the 
way to the coat closet in the hall, where 


“Don’t either of you put so much 3 


HISTORY HALL 
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he put on his own hat and overcoat and 
helped her into her outdoor things. 

“Are we going out, Grand-daddy?” asked 
Katherine, not sure whether to be delighted 
or dismayed. 

“Going out?” said her grandfather. “Of 
course we’re not going out. We’re-too sure 
that Aunt Alice knows what is best for us; 
but, if that heartless girl can go off polar- 
bearing right under our eyes, we can’t be 
blamed if we do a little exploring on our 
own account.” 

“But where are we going to explore, Grand- 

daddy?”’ Katherine was interested at 
once. , 

“Well, this is no weather 
for the tropics, so I think 
it will have to be the 
North Pole,’ laughed 
Grandfather, leading the 
way upstairs. 

Grandfather’s house was 
very old. It had been built 
of bricks in the long ago 
when no bricks were made 
in America and all the 
materials for it, save the 

great hewn oak beams, were brought in ships 
from Holland. Katherine admired it very 
much because it was so very big and stately. 
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She thought she had explored it all. First 
there was a great kitchen, with its huge open 
fireplace and Dutch oven, where delicious 
spicy smells seemed 

° (¢ 
always to linger. Up- OS | 
stairs there were nurs- SS 
eries, and chintz cur- NY a: 
tained bedrooms filled i » 


with mahogany furni- : te ye mu) 
\ ie \\'\\ 


ture, all carved and 

shiny. Downstairs 

again were the living 

rooms and the drawing 

room, where blue and 

white jars filled with 

pot-pourri were guarded by a 
porcelain Chinaman sitting 
cross-legged on a_ blackwood 
table, who looked very dignified 
till you gave his head ever such a 
little tap with the tip of a‘finger. 
This was all that was needed to 
set him nodding and nodding, 
and sticking out his tongue at 
you in the rudest way. After 
that you could not have any 
respect for him and felt quite 
at liberty to take great hand- 
fuls of the pot-pourri and let it 
. sift through your fingers while 
you inhaled a fragrance that 
was even better than the kitch- 
en’s; for that only made you think of “minced 
pyes” and plum puddings and “mulled ale,” 
(you didn’t know what mulled ale was, but 
it sounded right); while the dried rose leaves 
brought visions of wonderful ladies with 
powdered hair and gowns of flowery brocades. 

But they were going neither to the drawing 
room nor to the kitchen. 

When the second story. was reached Grand- 
daddy opened a door in the wall which 
Katherine had always supposed led into a 
closet; mow she saw before her a rather 
steep stairway. 

Up this they went and at the top paused, 
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a trifle breathless, while she looked from 
right to left and found they were in a great 
attic which extended over the main house. 

It was rather dark, for the only light came 
through beautiful, half-moon shaped windows 
at each end and it was full of all sorts of 
interesting things; but it was cold enough 
up there for their outdoor clothes to feel 
very comfy. 

“Now,” said Grand-daddy, “explore! I 

don’t believe that even Dr. 
Cook has been here ahead of 
us, do you?” 

“I’ve seen one of those be- 
fore,” cried Katherine excitedly, 
not answering him but pointing 
to a spinning wheel. “Mrs. 
Camden has it in her drawing 
room.” 

“No place for it!” Grand- 
daddy spoke positively. ‘When 
our grandmothers spun their 
own thread, these were for use, 
not for ornament. And over 
there,” he pointed, “is the loom 
on which the material for cloth- 
ing was woven in the days when 
to wear other than homespun 
was to be a traitor.” 

Katherine didn’t quite under- 
stand that, but she was inter- 
ested in the loom and even more 

interested in a little piano which gave out a 
thin, sweet note when she gently touched a 
yellowed, ivory key. 

“That’s your great-great-great-Aunt Sally’s 
harpsicord,” Grand-daddy told her. “It was 
brought here in one of her father’s own ships 
which was so long overdue that it was given 
up for lost, either in a storm or fallen a prey 
to pirates. 

“My great-great-great Aunt Sally must 
have been very glad it was safe,” said 
Katherine gravely, examining the painting 
inside the lid. “It’s a dear little piano— 
harpsicord I mean.” 
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“Yes, and it wasn’t everybody who had one 
then,” her grandfather explained, “‘although 
a little music was thought a very elegant 
accomplishment for a young lady. But take 
a look around you. We must hurry. Our 
polar bear will growl if she catches us up here.” 

Katherine scampered from end to end of 
the great attic, staying here to look at a 
willow bird cage hanging from a rafter, or 
stopping there to pick up an old carpet-bag 
with big red and pink roses on a green ground. 

“Open it, my dear,” nodded Grand-daddy, 
in response to a look. 

Katherine pressed the rusty lock and the 
bag gaped wide. It was full of paper money 
and for a moment she was sure she had found 
a fortune; but Grand-daddy smiled at her, 
seeming to read her like a book. 

“Just what Aunt Alice thought when she 
was about your age,” he said, “but it’s only 
good to light a fire with—or for remembrance.” 
- “Ts it make-believe money?” asked Kath- 
erine, greatly surprised. 

“No, it is not counterfeit but Confederate, 
and as there are no Confederate States any 
more it isn’t worth anything. You’ll learn 
all about that, some day, when you study the 
history of the United States.” 

“T’ve studied it already, but I don’t like 
history,’ Katherine acknowledged. 


HISTORY HALL _ 


“You don’t?” said her grandfather, much 
surprised. ‘Now I think it’s most interest- 
ing. Every family has its history and plays 
its part in the land. I never read about a 
battle in the Revolution that I don’t wonder 
what Madam Washington was doing while 
George was off fighting, or whether the young 
officers’ sweethearts were able to keep from 
showing how anxious they were—”’ 

“Oh,” interrupted Katherine, “I never 
thought of them as real people before. They 
only did wise things and were so old and 
uninteresting.” 

“But they weren’t old at all,’’ Grand-daddy 
declared. ‘‘Most of Washington’s officers 
were young men—college boys, many of them, 
like your Uncle Hal’s friends who were in our 
war. They were up to all sorts of fun. Of 
course, histories take all that for granted and 
only set down the serious things they did.” 

“Dear me,” said Katherine, “I wish you 
would write a history, Grand-daddy, of all 
the things the other histories leave out. I 
think I’d like to study that.” 

Her grandfather laughed. 

“Meanwhile we’re getting blue with cold 
and I see the thing I came up for. Let me 
drag it to the head of the stairs to avoid 
mistakes, and I’ll send Jeremiah up for it.” 

(Continued on page 594) 
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THE RUNAWAY BED 


By PATTEN BEARD 
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Author of The Jolly Book of Playcraft, The Jolly Book of Boxcraft, 


Marjorie’s Literary Dolls, The 


who didn’t like to go to bed. When it 


(ric upon a time there was a little boy 
came time to say good-night and go 


upstairs, he wanted to stay where 
the fire crackled on the hearth 
and where the lamp was lit. He 
wanted to stay with Mother and 
Daddy and Jim Teddy-Bear. He 
wanted to look at picture books. 
He wanted to play games. 

“IT don’t want to go to bed at 
all,” he said, and he said it very 
loud. “I don’t like my bed,” he 
added, and he added it very loud, 
very loud. “I wish I didn’t have 
any bed,” he howled, and he 
howled very loud indeed, very 
loud indeed. 

Oh, dear! Upstairs in Little 
Boy’s bedroom the Little White 
Bed heard—yes, it did! Jt heard! 


It was waiting all warm and cosy, <=, 


with its cover tucked back to wel- 
come Little Boy. Its pillow was 
all full of dream stories it was go- 





ing to tell Little Boy when he dropped off to said. 


sleep, and it was waiting, waiting for Little 


Boy. 


When the Little Boy howled what he did, 
when he howled so loud about not liking bed, 


SS AK 


aes ty >in 
<< 


“You will have no Little 
White Bed to sleep in tonight.” 

Well, to tell the truth, Little 
Boy, who asked nothing better 
than to sit up all night long, 


he Good Crow's Happy Shop, etc. 


Little White Bed heard it and felt very bad. 
It decided to go away—yes, it did! 
Little White Bed rolled out of its corner 


and it rolled out of the door of 
Little Boy’s room. It rolled down 
the hall upon its castors and it 
rolled along until it came to the 
front stairs. Then Little White 
Bed started down the front hall 
stairway. Plump-bumpety-bump- 
bump-bump. Down the stairs 
went Little White Bed, plump- 
bumpety-bump-bump-bump-bump 
went Little White Bed, and it 
rolled across the front hall, squeak- 
creak, and out of the front door! 
Yes, it did! 

Then Little White Bed was 
gone, gone—gone! 

Little Boy looked at Mother. 
Mother looked sober and serious. 

Little Boy looked at Daddy. 
Daddy looked sober and serious, 
too. . 
‘‘It’s a pity, Little Boy,” they 
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was pleased. He felt glad—yes, he did. He 
felt glad! 

He looked at picture books. He played 
with Jim Teddy-Bear, and he was going to 
play a game when Daddy yawned and rose 

from his big, comfort- 
able easy-chair and 
said, ‘‘Little Boy, 
good-night. It is late 
and we must go up- 
stairs. Of course, you 
won’t mind if we put 
out the light.” And 
Daddy and Mother went upstairs and left 
Little Boy sitting beside the fire, for he had no 
Little White Bed any more. 

After they had gone, Little Boy began to 
feel sleepy all of a sudden. Little Boy felt 
very tired and very sleepy, very sleepy. 

Little Boy’s head went flop down upon the 
rug by the fire. It was warm there on the 
rug, so Little Boy didn’t mind as much as he 
might have minded if it had been cold. Soon 
he was fast asleep. 

But, after he had been fast asleep for some 
time, he woke suddenly. The fire had died 
down and gone out. Little Boy was cold. 


Little Boy’s arms and legs were stiff and 
chilly. Little Boy’s head wanted a pillow, 
and there was no Little White Bed into which 
he could curl up and be happy. There was 
no warm blanket. There was no soft mat- 


tress. Little White Bed had run away and 
taken everything with it! Oh, dear! 
Little Boy picked himself up off the rug 
and trotted slowly upstairs in the dark to his 
room. There was a 
7 big vacant place where 
Little White Bed had 
stood once upon a time. 
Now there was no 
Little White Bed and 
nowhere to go to sleep 
but the floor. 
So Little Boy said, 
“Oh, I wish my Little 
White Bed had not run 
away. I wish I had not said what I. did. 
I wish my dear Little White Bed would come 
back and take me in its lap and let me put 
my head on its pillow and go to sleep nice and 
cosy and warm. Oh, I wish I had my nice, 
nice Little White Bed!” 
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He put on his red woolly dressing coat and 
took a rug and tried to go to sleep on the floor. 
But every little while he had to jump up 
and look out of the window to see if he could 
see his Little White Bed out there in the 
street. He thought, maybe, he could call to 
it and tell it he was sorry and perhaps then 
it might come back. 

But when he had gone back to the rug on 
the floor, he thought he heard a noise at the 
front door. His heart went pit-a-pat and he 
listened. Oh, Little Boy did so hope it might 
be Little White Bed coming home again! 
He did! 

Well, evidently Little White Bed knew that 
Little White Bed was wanted by Little Boy! 
The front door opened, and in walked Little 
White Bed—creak- 
squeak-creak! Little 
White Bed rolled on its 
castors across the front 
hall. Little White Bed 
came up the hall stairs 
thump - bumpety - bump- 
bumpety - bump - bump- 
bump! 

Little 
Boy heard! 

Thump- 

bumpety- 24 

bump-~ 

bump- 

bump! 

Yes, Little White Bed came into Little Boy’s 
room and went right into the corner where it 
had always stool. It rolled back its nice warm 
blanket for Little Boy, and I tell you it wasn’t 
but a jiffy before Little Boy’s head was upon 
the soft pillow of the Little White Bed and 
he was warm and comfortable and contented 
and happy. And it wasn’t long before he was 
dreaming some of the fairy stories that Little 
White Bed’s pillow held for him. 

Oh, after this, Little Boy always went to 
bed on the dot as soon as the clock struck 
eight. He kissed Mother and Daddy and said 
good-night to Jim Teddy-Bear right away. 
He went right upstairs to his Little White 
Bed whenever sleep-time came around, and 
he never wanted to sit up all night long 
again. So, of course, Little White Bed never 
had the least reason to run away a second 
time. And it didn’t. 
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PUZZLE—FIND THE TEACHER 


HELEN HUDSON 


At OUR school the work's just play; Each day we do such pleasant things. 
“Tis no secret, so I'll tell. We write, and sing, and then we read; 

The answer is not.far to find— We cut out pictures and we paint 

We love our teacher very well. And number work is fun indeed. 
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WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY BESS DEVINE JEWELL 


Pudgy and Bud were not ready to go back to 
school, so they planned to run away. They 


stocked up with a bag of sugar rolls and bravely 
} started out 


They were just recovering from this when a_ | 
big dog chased them, barking loudly. He proba- 
bly wanted to play, but they thought he was plan- 

ning to eat them up, so they ran 
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. When they saw the su sinking they had the 
wo Hekate tne ad's gone far when they had same kind ofa fecling.” Weary and ever so hun 
along just then wanted it and frightened them a Saori rom home they sank down upon a big 
by devouring ‘Mat Link ae supper JUST LIKE THIS 
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Then they started to cross the railroad bridge. aoe — aoe aa — a ate 
When half way across they saw a train speeding by ~~ deat tater bene te hmenened bet 
toward them. There was only one way to save ™orning: — as oneal o 
their lives—get to the side and hang on the next day they were in school working 
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THE DOLL-HOUSE 


By KATHERYN LLOYD 


HE sun came streaming in the windows, and 
Nick, the canary, sang as if he would burst 
his little throat, as Betty opened her eyes 
one morning. At first, she was too sleepy to think, 
but, suddenly, remembering that it was her birthday, 
she sat up in bed and looked around with a very 
happy face. And what do you think she saw right 
beside the fireplace? Something she had wanted 
a long, long time. A doll-house! Yes, there it was 
at last. She jumped out of bed and ran across the 
room and every little yellow curl bobbed as she 
danced up and down and clapped her hands. 

It was such a cunning doll-house, all painted 
white, with green trimmings. It had three rooms 
downstairs and three rooms upstairs, with white 
shades and lace curtains at the windows, and a little 
velvet mat was on the front porch. A darling little 
stove, with a row of pots and pans, and a table 
and chairs were in the kitchen; and the dining room 
was just large enough for Betty Dear, Peggoty Ann 
and Bob. Betty had never seen a lovelier doll-house! 

Betty Dear was a 
beautiful doll that 
Uncle Dick brought 
from France. She had 
big brown eyes and soft 
fluffy yellow curls, just 
like her little mother. 

Her clothes were made 
in Paris and were lace- 
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trimmed, and she had a pink sash and a bow in her 
hair. 

Peggoty Ann was not pretty like Betty Dear, 
but she was such a comfort. Whenever Betty (her 
little mother) was lonely or unhappy she took 
Peggoty Ann in her arms and told her all about it, 
and although Peggoty Ann never said anything, she 
listened. And that meant a whole lot! 

Well, as I was telling you, the doll-house had a 
parlor, with a piano and pretty chairs and a couch 
or sofa, and on the table was a little lamp. There 
was a bedroom for Betty Dear and a room for 
Peggoty Ann, although she nearly always slept in the 
same bed with her little mother. The other room 
was for Bob, the sailor brother. He never really 
went to sea, only to the seashore where he sat on the 
sand and watched the waves, but he always wore his 
sailor suit. There was the “‘mammy’”’ doll, too. 
She wore a calico dress and a white apron and had 
a red silk handkerchief tied around her head. Her 
skin was black and her eyes were black, but she was 
the best mammy. She 
never went to sleep but 
always watched while 
the other dolls slept, 
and Betty was sure she 
would take good care 
of everything in the 
little house. 

During the cold 
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weather the doll-house stood in the nur- 

sery, but when the summer came and the 

days were clear, Sam, the chauffeur, car- 

ried it outdoors and put it under the old pine tree. 
There was a lovely moss garden around the roots 
of the tree which made a nice green lawn for the 
little house. Here Betty played all day and had 
tea parties and made clothes for her family, and 
every evening Sam carried it in and put it in the 
nursery, because sometimes it rained during the 
night. 

About five o’clock one very warm day Uncle 
Dick telephoned for Sam to bring Betty and her 
mother and said they would go for a long ride. Of 
course Betty was delighted and ran off in a great 
hurry, and as Sam was away no one thought about 
the doll-house under the tree. Betty Dear sat in 
the parlor; she was just about to play the piano 
when her little mother left her. Bob was at the 
table in the dining room where there had been a tea 
party, and some cake and berries were still on the 
table. Peggoty Ann was lying on her bed, and 
Mammy sat on the porch, as usual, cooling off, as 
she had been very busy with the party and was tired. 

The sun went down behind a black cloud but the 
moon was bright and a little breeze blew in the win- 
dows and fluttered the curtains. Soon things 
began to happen. Mammy heard a funny little 
voice say: 

“There is a nice little house and I smell cake; I 
think I will go in.” 

Now who do you think walked up the steps and 
through the front door? 

Little Mrs. Ladybug, all dressed in red. 

Mammy did not say a word. She was perfectly 
willing that the things left from the party should 
be eaten. It was not 
long before Mr. Daddy- 
long-legs came stepping 
along at a lively rate. 
He was very polite to 
Mrs. Ladybug. 

“T think we had bet- 
ter have some light,” 
said he, so out he went 
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HAPPINESS HALL 


again and engaged some fireflies. The 

little house now commenced to look very 

gay and Mammy kept her eyes open. 
The members of the family knew nothing about the 
bugs’ tea party, as they were in another part of the 
house. Then came a few lively crickets and they 
kept up quite a conversation till old Mr. June-bug 
put in an appearance. He spoiled everything; he 
was so noisy and grabbed everything and was most 
disagreeable. A few little hop toads, sitting on 
toadstools, laughed so hard at the trouble Mr. June- 
bug caused that they rolled off their seats and hopped 
away, just as something big and black walked up 
the steps. Mammy was so frightened she could 
only say: “A b’ar, a b’ar!” 

Mrs. Ladybug dropped her cake and flew out the 
window. Mr. Daddy-long-legs scampered away as 
fast as he could, and Mr. June-bug crawled under the 
table. The fireflies put out their lights and disap- 
peared, and the crickets ran under the porch. 

The big black thing walked through the parlor and 
close to Betty Dear. She, too, thought it was a bear 
and was so frightened she just cried, “‘Mamma,”’ 
and fell over with her eyes closed. On walked the 
big black thing right up to where Peggoty Ann was 
lying, and after he sniffed around a little, he curled 
up on the bed beside her. Poor Peggoty Ann never 
moved or blinked an eye, buf kept on smiling. Her 
little mother had told her never to be afraid of any- 
thing, because nothing would hurt her if she would 
treat it kindly; so she kept quiet and waited. Soon 
she heard raindrops on the roof and then an auto- 
mobile and knew her little mother was coming in 
time to take them into the house before they got wet. 

As Sam picked up the doll-house, he laughed. 

““Jes look hyar, Miss Betty, and see wat’s on yo 
doll bed.” 

“Oh, what is it?” 

And as-she looked 
what do you think she 
saw? 

Just a dear little 
black kitten that had 
no home and was glad 
to find a bed. 
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A BOY AND A POND: 


A STORY OF. JEAN HENRI FABRE’ 


By JANE REDFIELD HOOVER 


1823, a wonderful Frenchman was 
born. He loved all the works of God, 
but he loved children most of all. His name 


()': hundred years ago, September 22, 


was Jean Henri Fabre. 

Fabre was called the Insect’s 
Homer, and Fabre was like the 
Greek poet of ancient times in many 
ways. Many times both Fabre and 
Homer were poor and lonely and not 
understood. Fabre’s life 
makes us think of the rime 
“Seven towns contend for 
Homer, dead, through 
which the living Homer 
begged his bread.” 

But, of course, the great 
Frenchman was called the 
Insect’s Homer because his 
books about the insects are 
as beautiful as story or 
poem. 

There was nobody and 
nothing to help little Jean 
Henri Fabre to learn much. 
His grandparents and his 
parents were good people, 
but they were very poor, 
and entirely unschooled. 















*Based on autographical passages in Fabre’s souvenirs, and on the Life of Jean Henri Fabre, by Abbe Augustin Fabre, published by Dodd, Mead & Company. 


Only his father could read and write even a 


Jean Henri went to school in a little dark, 
crowded hut. His teacher was kind, but he 


knew little of books and still less of 
nature. And he was trying to be, 
also, a barber, a bell ringer, a church 
singer and a tender of all the village 
clocks! 

Jean Henri went to some higher 
schools later but he had to 
work his way through them 
as his parents were much 
too poor to pay his way, 
even if they had believed 
education to be a good 
thing for him, which they 
did not. 

But God had planted a 
strong seed in the magical 
mind of the little French 
peasant boy. This lively 
seed was “‘ Why and How?” 
It kept pushing—pushing— 
pushing—up and out from 
the hard, dry soil of pov- 
erty, ignorance and discour- 
agement—up and out into 
the free sunlight of science. 
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How were 
Little Jean Henri was always 


Why were things thus and so? 
things made? 
asking. 

The Fabre family lived at the top of a steep 
terraced hill, that was crowded with little 
houses. Their tiny strip of land was only a 
niche in the steep hillside, with room for just 
a few cabbages and turnips, and a little lettuce 
and sorrel for the salads the French people 
like so well. There was also a little grapevine, 
and its few 
bunches of 
grapes were a 
great treat. 

The family 
grew larger. 
How feed so 
many? For 
Jean Henri’s 
parents were so 
poor that none 
of them wore 
shoes except on 
Sunday, and 
then only wood- 
en shoes. 

They decided 
to raise some 
ducks. They 
had one hen, 
and they bor- 
rowed another. 
So both hen 
mothers sat 
solemnly on a 
dozen duck eggs, day after day, until twenty- 
four fluffy yellow ducklings were hatched. 
And these queer children began right off to 
worry their hen mothers with their strange 
hankering for the water! 

Maybe little Jean Henri was as puzzling 
as the ducklings, for his queer questions of 
“Why” and “How” bothered his simple 
parents quite as much as the ducklings’ 
swimming bothered their hen mothers! 

For two weeks the ducklings swam about 
in a tub with a few inches of water, and then 
they got too big for that. They wanted to 
dive and swim under water and hunt for 
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water bugs in the reeds and rushes of a real 


- pond. 


There was no water near the Fabre home 
but a little spring, trickling into a rock basin. 
Five families got all their water from here, 
besides the schoolmaster’s thirsty donkey! 
The basin was emptied every twenty-four 
hours. It was too cold and too small, any- 
how, for the little ducklings, even if they had 
been invited to swim there! But they had not! 

There were 
too many dogs 
and cats on the 
way down to 
the village 
brook for that 
to be safe for 
the ducklings. 

But there 
was a_ shallow 
pond around 
the top of the 
hill, high above 
the houses. It 
was on a little 
plateau, next to 
a wild meadow. 

Although it 
was a long, 
aT il steep walk to 

Hime this pond, little 

in Jean Henri was 

i Hi ae i sent there alone 
inn §6nrttcod herd his 
ducks. He felt 

very proud to be trusted to go so far alone. 

The stones cut his bare feet, but he didn’t 
mind it much. He was not used to cuddling 
and petting. And this was a real adventure! 
An exploration! He had never been way up 
to the pond before. There might be—why 
there might be most anything up there by 
the pond! 

What a paradise for ducks! And what 
interesting things were all about the pond, 
for a boy with “Why and How” in his mind! 

And the ducks were so happy they took 
care of themselves, leaving Jean Henri free. 

“On the pond’s muddy shore lay some 
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loose, knotted soot-colored cords like woolen 
ravellings. They were sticky and loose and 
slipped through Jean Henri’s eager fingers. 
Then some of the knots burst, and out bobbed 
some black globules the size of a pinhead, 
followed by a flat tail! Jean Henri recog- 
nized the tadpole, the frog’s baby.” 

And there were shells and little sand bugs 

and odd little wiggly water worms. And one 
day—a day he never forgot—he found a 
shining beetle 
in the alder 
bushes. It was 
like a jewel. 
Fabre wrote of 
it later, “It was 
smaller than a 
cherry stone 
and of an unut- 
terable blue.” 

Little Jean 
Henri gently 
placed the blue 
beetle in an 
empty snail 
shell and care- 
fully plugged 
the shell with a 
leaf to take 
home. 

That day he 
made a little 
water mill, by 
crossing two 
twigs and tying 
them, resting them on stones. The mill 
turned splendidly, with the water power where 
the tiny creek fed the pond. 

But a mill’s not so much fun, with no one 
to play miller with you, so Jean Henri began 
to build a dam. 

He was cracking some stones for the 
masonry of his dam, using smaller, harder 
stones. He found that some of the broken 

‘ stones were lined with beautiful gems! How 
brightly they shone! Gems! 

And he found specks of gold, too, in the 
sands about the pond! There would be a 
gold mine somewhere near! He would tell 
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his father and they would not be poor any 
more! 

He found what looked like a little ram’s 
horn, imbedded in another stone. It dropped 
into his hand like the kernel from a nut, as 
the stone cracked and fell apart. 

Jean Henri Fabre took all these treasures 
home in his pockets, limping along cheerfully 
on his cut and bleeding feet. 

Full of joy and eagerness he emptied his 

pockets to show 
7 > his father and 
Vw 11 mother his 
i | | \| riches. Alas! 
| |'| the weight of 
the stones had 
torn the cloth. 
Jean Henri’s 
mother had to 
spin and weave 
all the cloth and 
make all the 
clothes for all 
their large 
family. When 
you are very 
very poor, a 
torn pocket is a 
big thing. 
Besides, his 
parents had no 
“Why and 
How” in their 
own minds, so 
how could they 
understand this queer duckling of a boy who 
messed about the shores of a pond and brought 
home trash? 

“*You rascal!’ said the father. ‘I send 
you to mind the ducks and you amuse your- 
self with picking up stones as though there 
weren’t enough all round the house! Make 
haste and throw them away!’ 

“‘Broken-hearted, the boy obeyed. ‘Dia- 
monds,’ ‘gold dust,—are all flung on the 
rubbish heap outside. 

“The mother said, ‘A nice thing bringing 
up children to turn out so badly! Green 
stuff, I don’t mind—it does for the rabbits 


(Continued on page 602) 
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By EDYTH EUSTACE 


NCE upon a time there lived a wise man 
() by the name of Dr. Johnson who wrote 
a dictionary of his own, and when he 

came to the word, “giraffe,’’ he did not quite 
know how to define or explain it so he just 


wrote: “Giraffe —_ 
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—an Abyssian 
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animal, taller 

than the ele- 

phant, but not 4 A 
so thick,’’ and rE 
and left it at that. 

Now Iam 
quite sure that 
Dr. Johnson had 
never seen any of 
our family, for if 
he had he would 
certainly have 
given a very 
much better 
description of us 
than this. I am 
only a giraffe 
junior but I am 
going to try to 
tell you a little 
more about us 
than was known 
in the year 1755. 

We are the 
tallest of all four- 
footed creatures, 
as every one 
knows. Once we 
lived and roamed 
all over Africa, 
but now, if you 
want to see us in 
our own wild home, you must come to Rho- 
desia, or to Central Africa. 

Let us suppose you can hop over to Central 
Africa just by wishing it; then wish yourself 
small and light enough to jump on my back, 
and I will give you a glorious ride through 
miles of the most wonderful part of Africa: 
and show you such things as you have never 
dreamed of. 
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Hullo, here you are; jump on and hold 
tight. Don’t be afraid, for I am very gentle 
and Father and Mother are coming with us; 
so we shall be quite safe if an enemy should 
attack us. I take about seven years to grow 
up, so I like to 
stay with my 
parents as long 
as is possible. 

About three 
miles off there is 
a clump of mi- 
mosa thorn 
bushes. This is 
our favorite 
food, so here we 
go at a gallop. 
We generally 
gallop unless we 
are quietly 
feeding. Look at 
Father’s hind 
feet; they are in 
such a hurry to 
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overtake his 
forefeet. That 
looks funny, but 
wait until you see 
him drink. 
There are some 
of our relations 
under the mimosa 
om yas. trees, but you 
NAY a“, cannot see them 
r\ | /.| well. Though 
W) | we have such a 
Ml\/; beautiful and 
well-markedcoat, 
at a distance of about seven hundred yards 
you cannot see our pattern at all. We just 
blend into the landscape; this is called color- 
protection and helps us very often to escape 
when lions are on the hunt. The zebra is pro- 
tected in the same way, but sometimes he 
starts barking—yes, barking just like a little 
terrier dog, and that gives him away. 
We giraffes do not bark, or make any loud 
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noise; as a matter of fact, some people think 
we are dumb and cannot make any noise at 
all, but—how do they know what we do out 
in our wildest wilds? 

Do you see how large our eyes are? They 
are set wide and our skull is grooved behind 
them, so that we can even catch a glimpse of 
what is coming behind us. _I will tell you why 
this is! It is because we are so tall and easily 
seen that we have 
been given this 
extra chance of 
escape from our 
enemies. 

Here are the 
trees. Watch 
Father pick the 
twigs and leaves 
—his tongue is 
about eighteen 
inches long. He 
can stretch it out 
until the end is 
no thicker than 
a porcupine quill. 
He curls it ’round 
a twig and he can 
pick leaves with 
it as fast as you 
can pick them 
with your hand. 

How would 
you like to have 
yards of neck and 
only seven bones 
in it? Do you 
know that the 
little sparrow has 
twice as many 
bones in his neck 
as I have? 

There are some 
zebras. See them 
playing and biting each other on the neck for 
fun! There is a mother zebra pushing her 
baby away from that horrid puffadder which 
is lying in the path. He swells when he is 
-cross and strikes sideways at you and is very 
dangerous. 

Do you see that herd of springbok jumping 
so high? Let us gallop over and see the 


reason. Oh, yes, here isa path. Springboks 
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are always very much afraid of apath. They 
will always jump over it, and if the fawns 
are too little and the path too broad they 
scamper over, calling out, “Baa,” as loudly 
as they can. 

Look out for that ringhals on the rock there! 
He is a spitting snake and very poisonous; 
he will even follow you if you are on the 
ground. You had better watch out! 

Hark, what is 
that? Thunder 
beginning to roll? 
Oh dear, I am 
afraid a lion-has 
winded us! Let 
us run back 
quickly, and you 
shall see Father 
beat him off—we 
will go in these 
bushes and wait. 
Here he comes— 
what a big fellow! 
I expect he has 
some children 
and wants me for 


dinner: Yu no- 
tice he is not 
saying ‘ Ah-h-h- 


oumm” now; he 
is quietly stalk- 
ing us. 

Father is wait- 
ing; he will not 
run away and 
leave me. Now 
look and hold on 
tightly. Mr. Lion 
has come very 
close to Father, 
who is beginning 
to lash out at him 
with his sharp 
See the rain of kicks he is giving; 


hoofs. 
you can hardly see where his legs are. 
There now, one has caught Mr. Lion on 
the side of his head, and he is lying stunned. 
Quickly now, we all gallop away as fast as we 
can before he comes to himself. Wasn’t that 


exciting? Don’t you wish you could live in 
Africa with us? 
We are thirsty after our long run. Let us 


(Continued on page 603) 
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FAIRY DUST 


By FRANCES CAVANAH 
CHARACTERS 


PETERKINS, who is about seven. In pajamas. and a feather pen pushed behind his ear and is 
POLLY, at least nine and maybe ten. A “big” bald headed. And, oh, yes, he has badges on, 
sister, every inch of her. She wears her nightie just like officers in the army. 
and has her hair in braids. LaDY TWIDDLEWINKS, his wife, who is very much 
MOTHER, who is almost as dear as your own mamma. like other wives except that she is tiny and wears 
LoRD TWIDDLEWINKS, Fairyland’s prime minister. wings. I mean that she looks like other wives 
A dignified little fairy except for his wings, which When they go to parties and not when they clean 
are very cute and pink. He looks something like a house. j 
brownie; only he wears shell-rimmed spectacles. |THE FAIRIES, who look just as you’d expect them to. 


SCENE: The nursery at bedtime. Between the two little white 
beds, center, are a chair and table with a tiny shaded lamp. 
Window at back, right. Large wing chair, extreme right, 
front. When the curtain rises we see Peterkins in the big 
chair, looking at a small gold box. 


[Enter POLLY.] 
PoLLy (in that bossy way big sisters have): 
Peterkins, Mother says you are to go right to bed. 
PETERKINS: But, Polly, the fairies have been here. 
PoLLy: How do you know? 
PETERKINS: It must have been the fairies left 


this box. F-a-i-r-y. Doesn’t that spell “fairy,” 
Polly? 

PoLLy: Yes, yes! What else does it say, 
Peterkins? 

PETERKINS: D-u-s-t. What’s that? 
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PoLLy: Dust, Peter, fairy dust! Wherever did 
you get it? : 

PETERKINS: The puppy had it. 

PoLLy: He must have found it in the garden. 
I thought the fairies were having a ball out there 
tonight. 

PETERKINS: If we keep the dust can we fly just 
like the fairies do? 

PoLLty: Of course. We can do everything the 
fairies do. We can even go to Fairyland. The 
fairies get all their power from their magic dust, 
and don’t you remember that Mother said there 
was only one tiny boxful in all the world? 

PETERKINS: Could we do everything the fairies do? 

POLLY: Well, not every single thing, maybe. 
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You wouldn’t want a witch to change you into a 
frog, even if you did marry the princess afterwards. 
That happens to just lots of fairies. 

PETERKINS: No, I don’t like princesses. 

PoLLy: Why, Peter Archibald Jones, what do 
you know about princesses? 

PETERKINS: Well, I guess they’re girls, same as 
sisters. [POLLY turns her back on him, but he edges 
up to her.]| Say, Polly, what would we do in Fairy- 
land? [She does not answer.| Don’t you know? 


[Unobserved by the children, LORD and LADY TWIDDLEWINKS 
enter by the window, where they stand whispering to each other.| 


PoL_y: Course, I know. We would ride on the 
back of a dragonfly. 

PETERKINS: Aw, we’d be too big. 

PoLLy: Well, maybe. But anyway, we could 
go sailing on a breeze. 

PETERKINS: Why, Polly, you said that we’d have 
wings. 

POLLY: We would. 

PETERKINS: Nobody would want to go sailing 
on a breeze if he had wings. 

POLLY: Wouldn’t you want to rest them just a 
tiny bit once in a while? You’ve got legs, haven’t 
you? But you go riding in Daddy’s automobile. 

PETERKINS: That’s different. What else would 
we do, Polly? 

PoLLy: Oh, we could help to light the stars at 
night and hang dewdrops on the grass and flowers. 

PETERKINS: And what else? 

PoLLy: You think of something. 

PETERKINS: I’d like to polish the moon all shiny 
bright—and—and—oh, I know. I’d steal the little 
fireflies’ lamps. The fairies do. 

POLLy: But, Peterkins, they always give them back. 

PETERKINS: So would I, after I had made them 
chase me ’round a bit. But first I’ll hide from them 
beneath my fluffy little quilt. , 

POLLY: You can’t take that along. 
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PETERKINS: Why, where are we going to sleep? 

PoLLy: Ina pond lily, I s’pose. We can cover 
up with shadows or—maybe—cobwebs. [PETER 
shivers.| Let’s see if we can get the box of fairy 
dust open with Mother’s nail file. 


[She sits down in the big chair, trying to pry open the box, and 
PETERKINS squeezes in beside her.| 


PETERKINS: I’ll help you, Polly. 

LORD TWIDDLEWINKS (to his wife): Quick, my 
dear, sing them the fairy sleep song. 

LADY TWIDDLEWINKS (to tune of “‘Humoresque’’): 


Go to sleep, my little dearies, 

Night has come, and daytime wearies 

To be gone and leave you to your dreams. 
To the dreams knit by the fairies 

From the light the firefly carries 

And the old moon’s twinkly beams. 


[The children nod, and LORD and LADY TWIDDLEWINKS come down 
stage.| 


LADY TWIDDLEWINKS: And yet they say it is 
the sandman puts the dears to sleep! 

LORD ‘TWIDDLEWINKS: ‘These mortals have 
stranger notions than that, my love. 

LADY TWIDDLEWINKS (looking fondly at the children 
as she pulls bright colored yarns from her knitting 
bag): Aren’t they sweet? I must knit them each a 
pretty dream before I go. 

LORD TWIDDLEWINKS: Yes, do. Then perhaps 
this little fellow will let go the fairy dust. Great 
Bumblebee! I’m glad to get it back. If I hadn’t 
found it, I’m afraid our red-haired queen would 
have had you beheaded along with me, my dear. 

LADY TWIDDLEWINKS: I know—but—but—oh, 
Twiddle, I cannot bear for you to take the dust 
away from Peterkins. He loves it so. 

LORD TWIDDLEWINKS: By the royal grasshopper, 
I believe you think more of Peter than your hus- 
band’s head. 
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LADY TWIDDLEWINKS: Twiddle, you know I love 
every single hair on your bald head—only— 

LORD TWIDDLEWINKS: But without the fairy 
dust all our power would be gone, and there wouldn’t 
be any Fairyland, first thing you knew. 

LADY TWIDDLEWINKS: I suppose I’m just a sen- 
timental old lady. But I couldn’t help hearing 


Polly tell her little brother about lighting the stars. 


(here she wipes away her tears with one of the dreams 
she is knitting) and they’ll be so disappointed. 
Just think, Twiddle, if it were our little girl— 

LORD TWIDDLEWINKS (patting her shoulder): 
There, there, my love! I hate to disappoint them 
just as much as you. But, by the red geranium, 
not as much as I would to lose my head! 

LADY TWIDDLEWINKS: Couldn’t we leave them 
just a few grains of dust? 

LORD TWIDDLEWINKS: No, the queen might miss 
them. Besides she doesn’t want any more mortals 
in Fairyland. You remember how the last children 
tramped on the palace. One little girl even used 
the queen’s new frock for a handkerchief. 

LADY TWIDDLEWINKS: Now what harm could 
Peter and Polly do? 

LORD TWIDDLEWINKS: Why, they’d cut off our 
water supply. It would take 150 thimbles full of 
dew to fill two glasses for them, and that would be 
enough to last a fairy town a week. And they’d 
always be getting into trouble. 

LADY TWIDDLEWINKS: We could give them wings. 

LORD TWIDDLEWINKS: Of course. That would 
be an easy enough trick. But we couldn’t give 
them a disappearing cloak, and you know yourself 
that we never can fly fast enough to escape our 
enemies. 

LADY TWIDDLEWINKS: The dears do not even 
know that we have enemies. 
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LORD TWIDDLEWINKS: We do, just the same, and 
they’d always be giving our disappearing place 
away. But even then it would be harder on the 
children than on us. 

LADY TWIDDLEWINKS: Oh, I hadn’t thought of 
that! 

LORD TWIDDLEWINKS: Think of the poor little 
things all alone in Fairyland, with no one to tuck 
them into bed. Most terrible of all, they would 
have to do without their mother’s kiss at night. 

LADY TWIDDLEWINKS (deeply moved): Twiddle, 
you are right. It would never do for them to go to 
Fairyland. 

LORD TWIDDLEWINKS (hearing a step in the hall 
outside): Great Bumblebee! There’s some one 
coming. Let’s go. 

LADY TWIDDLEWINKS: 

LORD TWIDDLEWINKS: 
they’ve been dreaming. 

LADY TWIDDLEWINKS: But nice, sweet dreams 
are so hard to wake from, Twiddle. [Taking a book 
of fairy tales from her husband’s pocket): I know 
what we’ll do. We'll leave them your record book. 

LorRD TWIDDLEWINKS: . But what will the queen 
say? - 
LADY TWIDDLEWINKS: She never reads it any- 
way. And how Polly and Peterkins will love it! 
Why, Twiddle, you have painted pictures of every 
one of us in here and told of all the lovely things we 
do. It’ll be just like taking a trip to Fairyland every 
time they open it, and yet they’ll always be sure 
of their mother’s kiss at night. 

LORD TWIDDLEWINKS: Have it your way, my 
love. [Listening.] There comes their mother down 
the hall again. If I let a grown-up mortal see me 
our red-haired queen will sure behead me. Let’s 
hurry out of here! 


Poor darlings! 
Oh, they’ll just think 
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LADY TWIDDLEWINKS (hastily scribbling a note): 
Not until you sign this note, my dear. And promise 
me that ever after you’ll send the Lovely Thought 
Messengers to the great writers of the world, so 
that the little children may take a booky trip to 
Fairyland as often as they please. Will you, Twiddle? 

LORD TWIDDLEWINKS (signing the note and slipping 
it into the book which he places in PETERKINS’ hands 
just as the door is opened): Yes, yes; only hurry. 

[They exit through window. Enter MOTHER.| 

MOTHER: Peterkins! Polly! Why aren’t you 
in bed? 

PETERKINS (rubbing his eyes): 
we’ve found the fairy dust! 

MOTHER: No, dear, you couldn’t find the magic 
dust outside of Fairyland. 

POLLY: Yes, we did, Mother. The fairies are 
having a ball out in the garden and they dropped 
the box and the puppy found it. 

MOTHER: I’m afraid that you’ve been dreaming, 
dear, but I’m glad that it was such a pretty dream. 

PETERKINS: But, Mother, here it is. [He holds 
out the book to her before he notices that it is not the 
magic box.]| 

MOTHER: But what is this? I never saw this 
book before. Where did you get it, Peterkins? 

PETERKINS: I don’t know. I thought it was 
the fairy dust. . 

MOTHER (rapidly turning the pages): Why, this 
is a very wonderful book—better than a dozen 
boxes of fairy dust. It will take you on a trip to 
Fairyland every single night. 

PoLL_y: Mother, really? 

MorTHER: And look! Here is a note from the 
prime minister of Fairyland! 

PoLLy: Have the fairies been in this very room 


Oh, Mother, 
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MOTHER: It looks that way. Just hear what 
the note says. [Reads.] 


To Peterkins 


The joys of Fairyland, I fear, 
Are for fairy folk alone, my dear; 
For mortal children—never! 


The dust I take; the book I give. 
But in its pages you can live 
In Fairyland forever. 


Lord Twiddlewinks, 
Prime Minister, Fairyland. 


POLLY: Oh, when can we take our first trip? 
PETERKINS: Let’s go, right this minute, Mother. 
MoTHER: All right. Tumble into bed first. 


[With shouts of “‘Goody, goody!” they hurry into their beds where 
they sit listening, wide-eyed. MOTHER turns off the lights, 
except for the little lamp on the table between them.| 


MOTHER (reading): It was an enchanting night 
and the moon had put on its nicest shine and the 
stars were twinkling their brightest twinkle. In 
fact, it was the night that the fairy king was giving 
the little princess her first ball and— 


[Soft music sounds, which swells louder and louder until MOTHER’S 
voice cannot be heard; only her lips can be seen moving. In 
troop the fairies, dancing. PETERKINS and POLLY nod and 
fall asleep. Out troop the fairies and the music grows softer 
and softer and then very soft indeed and MOTHER’S voice can be 


heard again.} 

MOTHER (siill reading): And after they had 
danced and sung and played for many hours, the 
little fairies—and the brownies, too—were so tired 
that they went home to sleep and dream in their 
lily beds. And their dreams were very beautiful, 
indeed! 

(MOTHER smiles as she tucks in the covers and stoops to kiss POLLY 
and PETERKINS good-night before turning out the light. 


[CURTAIN] 
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Formerly Children’s Librarian, Detroit Public Library 
Present School Librarian, Long Beach, California 


The opinion has been expressed in “Our Children” 

that dolls have been given smiles and have been denied 
speech for the good of the world. Perhaps, if dolls could 
talk, people would listen to no one else. “Think of the tales 
they might tell and how very uncomfortable some of us might 
feel! Have you ever heard that until Christmas comes the 
playthings are all alive and that toys only become stiff and 
unthinking, the way you find them under the Christmas 
tree, when Kriss Kringle gets ready his sleigh and reindeer 
and carries the toys to the children? ‘‘The Toys of Nurem- 
berg” shows you how lonely toys can be for children. ‘‘The 
Christmas Angel” is another story about the toys in the 
Wonder Country at the other end of Nowhere. Winona was 
once a doll so beautiful and smiling that there was not a child 
good enough to own her but she gct into mischief in the 
Wonder Country and when Mary, the little girl in the story, 
visited her, Winona had changed beyond recognition. 

“The Lonesomest Doll” belonged to a little queen named 
Clotilde. She was called the lonesomest doll because she 
was left alone and never had any one to kiss her. Though 
Mignon was just the size to hold comfortably and wore 
beautiful clothes, she was too splendid for a real play doll. 
That was why she was kept in a vault in a corner of the 
Treasure Room in the southwest tower of the Queen’s 
palace. It was not until Nichette found the lonesomest doll 
one day that Mignon had ever been happy or had ever known 
what deep sympathy can exist between a little girl and her 
dolls. Nichette had four ugly wooden dolls of her own and 
she knew how the lonesomest doll’s heart must ache to be 
shut up in a dark box. ‘“‘The Memoirs of a London Doll” 
is the story of another very beautiful doll who had adven- 
tures enough for three lifetimes. In ‘‘The Japanese Twins” 
you will discover that Japanese girls celebrate ‘‘The Feast of 
Dolls” every year. Take, who was one of the twins, had a 
grand lady doll dressed in silk robes whom she called the 
Empress, an everyday doll named Morning Glory, and a 
host of boy dolls, girl dolls and baby dolls. There are two 
stories in “The Kinderkins” which you will especially enjoy. 
One of the stories is called ‘The Pincushion Doll” and the 
other one is about ‘The Doll That Slept Under the Stars.” 
In ‘The Birch and the Star”’ there is a delightful story about 
a little girl named Beata who had an experience with her doll 
which we would rather read about than experience ourselves. 
“The Life of a Wooden Doll,” “‘The Adventures of Pinoc- 
chio” and “The Little Match Man” are books which we 
could read a good many times over. 

Dolls’ needs can best be attended to with the help of such 
books as ‘“Girl’s Make at Home Things” which will give 


L- IS a blessing, some people think, that dolls cannot talk. 


you splendid suggestions for making doll house furniture 
and a play house larder. ‘‘Mary Frances Sewing Book”’ 
tells in story form how to make a doll’s outfit. There are 
many tissue paper patterns in the book which will make the 
cutting out of the clothes easy. Two other excellent sewing 
books for little girls are ‘“‘Little Girl’s Sewing Book” and 
“When Mother Lets Us Sew.” 


BOOKS ABOUT TOYS 
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DUFFIELD & COMPANY 
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F. A. STOKES COMPANY 
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By Dr. EMMETT DUNN ANGELL—The Play Man 
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Story of a Tanker, Real Games for Real Kids. 


town and then two miles down the 
river was where the children went each 
year in search of butternuts. It had been a 


A CROSS the bridge at the far end of the 


lucky afternoon and a happy one, for Toppo 
had joined the nutting party and that always 


meant lots of fun. It was a laughing, joking 
crowd of youngsters that started homeward 
with bags and baskets well filled with the 
most luscious of all nuts. 

Shortly after the children had left the 
village on their butternut expedition a strange 
caravan came into town, passed down the 
main street and over the same river bridge 
that the youngsters had crossed an hour 
before. It was a band of gypsies who like 
the birds were headed for the South. Four 
strange wagons, with doors and windows and 
chimneyed roofs, formed a romantic and mys- 
terious picture as it made its deliberate 
progress through the town. There were 
women and men, boys, girls and babies. 

Brilliant colors must have pleased them for 
~ even the men and boys wore loosely knotted 
neck cloths of crimson, green or yellow—a 
rainbow contrast to their swarthy faces, 
uncombed black hair and blacker eyes. 

If the youngsters had not gone for nuts 


they would have seen the odd procession of 
wagons, and not without a thrill, for when 
the gypsies pass through a small town they 
excite much interest and people sometimes 
tell unpleasant tales of stolen -horses and 
stolen children. But Carol and Elizabeth, 
Jack, Bert and all of their friends were 
knocking nuts from loaded trees and missed 
seeing the band of nomads. One little chap, 
however, was on hand when the houses on 
wheels rolled into town. It wasn’t because 
he wanted to be there that Tommy Turner 
was swinging on the gate. It was because 
there was absolutely nothing else to do. 
His day was pretty much spoiled, for hadn’t 
he seen all of the bigger kids start off with 
Toppo? And they wouldn’t let him go 
because a two-mile walk to the butternut 
grove and two miles back would be too 
much of a walk for such a little fellow. 
But here was something that made his eyes 
sparkle! It wasn’t a circus, for he saw no 
elephants. He called to his mother but then 
remembered that she had gone with Mrs. 
Lane and Mrs. Randolph in an automobile 
with some other ladies. He didn’t know just 
where but he did know that there had been 
no urgent invitation for him to go along. 
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Well here was something worth investigating 
—four big wagons that looked like houses, 
and children in them who peeped out at him. 
Now, what were they? Could they be 
Indians? Tommy watched the wagons with 
tremendous interest and when the last was a 
block away he felt that he must know more 
about this most unusual band of visitors. 
With no thought of his mother’s order to 


remain at home a 
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until her return, 1 lt to 
he started out to oh 
learn more about 
the most exciting 
spectacle he had 
seen in many along 
day. Tommy’s 
legs were short and 
when he got to the 
river bridge the 
caravan was dis- 
appearing around 
a curve in the river 
road. Well, you 
can’t expect a six- 
year-old to chase 
gypsies forever, and 
that is why Tom- 
my changed his 
plans. The river 
was quite as won- 
derful as the strange tourists who had vanished, 
especially when his bright eyes sighted a boat. 
Tommy, feeling very bold and venturesome, 
now found the path that led to the skiff. 
He scrambled in, very much thrilled to be in 
a real boat and on real water. He played 
that he was a brave sailor and that this was 
his ship. He wasn’t really very much fright- 
ened when the old flat bottom slid off into 
the river, but when it got out of the placid 
shore water and began to speed along in the 
swift stream, then he was scared. Perhaps it 
is just as well that the poor little chap didn’t 
know that the current was taking him with 
increasing speed to the rapids and falls a mile 
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and a half down the river—and there would 
be little chance for boat or boy in a very 
few minutes. It was when little Tommy 
began to yell in terror that Toppo and the 
nut pickers came around a bend in the river 
road and saw him. They were too far away 
to help and Toppo felt faint as he realized 
that the boat would plunge into the rapids 
before he could do a thing to prevent it. 
Rigid with fear 
and helpless hor- 
ror, Toppo stood 
and then began — 
pulling off shoes 
and clothes. Even 
though it meant 
his life he must 
try and get to the 
boat by the time 
it reached the 
rapids. And then 
something hap- 
pened. Out on 
the point where 
the river made a 
bend there sud- 
denly appeared a 
gypsy girl—who 
ripped off her 
gaily colored dress 
and without pause 
dove into the dark water. It was a race and 
never a crowd at a football game tightened ~ 
muscles for an exciting play as did the little 
group on the shore as the slim gypsy fought 
to get to Tommy before the boat reached the 
rapids. She made it—and a shout went up 
from the group on the shore—she caught the 
long rope dangling from the bow and grabbed 
it with her teeth and began the battle that 
would swing the boat out of the current and 
into the dead water close to shore. As she 
reached this, Toppo, wading into the stream, 
picked up the tired little swimmer while 
Jack and Bert pulled the boat up on the 
beach. Absorbed in the dramatic rescue, the 
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children were unaware that they were not 
the only spectators. They had no sooner 
pulled the boat out of the water, and Tommy 
safely on land, than they found that they were 
in the midst of an excited chattering group of 
big and little gypsies. They were still gazing 
in astonishment at the colorful crowd when 
a new surprise came as a climax. A-black 
mustached gypsy with rings in his ears rushed 
up to their clown friend and shouted, “ Well, 
by gosh, ‘ello Toppo!”’ And Toppo, grasping 
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the outstretched hand, replied with equal 
enthusiasm, “Joe, you old pirate, how are 
you?”’ 

It was soon explained. Joe was an old 
friend of Toppo’s and, though a gypsy, had 
been a circus performer. He was so glad to 
see his former friend of the “‘big top”’ that he 
urged him to bring all of his young friends 
around the bend where he had arranged his 
camp for the night. There in front of the 
camp fire, surrounded by the four houses on 
wheels, Toppo, Jack and Bert soon got dry 

while Joe talked over old 

times with his friend. Joe 

v was very proud of his sixteen- 
year-old daughter who had 

. made the daring rescue. Her 
name was Mara, and Carol 
and Elizabeth soon found that 
it was easy to be friendly. 
In fact, all of the 
little gypsies seemed 
to find the ex- 
perience as delight- 
ful as did their 
(Continued on page 596) 
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RAGDOLLS IN 
CHICKEN RACE 


Veevee and Mimi, two gay little 
ragdolls who are always seeking 
novel ways of creating sensations 
in Toytown, engaged in an exciting 
sport event yesterday morning. 
Veevee said the idea was hers, and 
Mimi said she proposed it; so, not 
knowing whom to credit, we must 
state simply that one of the two 


and Mimi's rooster flew over a 
fence and dumped Mimi into a lilac 
bush. 
“Anyhow,” 
the race!” 
“You did like fun! 


said Mimi, “I won 


I won the 


race!’ shrieked Veevee; but nobody 
could decide, so the little bear is 
still wearing his Sunday pants. 


TEDDIES HAVE BOWLING 
MATCH 


The Teddy Bears who make 
things lively in Toytown are con- 


‘| tinually thinking up new sports 


dolls suggested that it would be 
great fun to have a chicken-back 
race. Each dolly was to ride on the 
back of a really truly chicken and 
see which would arrive first at the 
end of the alley. 


Veevee chose a big white hen 
for her “steed,” and Mimi selected 
a rooster, saying that she thought 
a man chicken could run faster 
than an old lady chicken. A great 
crowd of Teddy Bears gathered to 
see the race, and much betting was 
in evidence. One bear had no 
buttons, but said he would bet his 
Sunday pants on the rooster. 


The bears had a great time hold- 
ing the excited chickens while the 
dolls climbed on, but finally all was 
ready, and the starter said “Go!” 
Each bird jumped straight up in 
the air and then sprang forward in 
a wild burst of speed, cackling 
furiously. Screams and cheers 
were heard from the mob of excited 
bears. 


But suddenly a huge milk wagon, 
pulled by a mammoth horse, rat- 
tled into the far end of the alley, 
frightening the chickens so that 
Veevee's old hen ran into a yard, 


with which to amuse themselves. 
The latest form of enjoyment is 
bowling. Small green apples are 
used as bowling balls, and salt and 
pepper shakers for pins. The bears 
find that the gutter out in the street 
makes a splendid bowling alley, 
and they may be seen almost any 
afternoon rolling the little green 
apples in an attempt to knock 
down the row of salt cellars placed 
some distance from them. 

One bear knocked over a pepper 
shaker with such force that the 
pepper was spilled all over and 
made all the bears sneeze quite 
violently. 

Another bear was foolish enough 
to walk in front of the salt cellar 
targets, and got severely bumped 
by six hard apples which the other 
bears had rolled along the gutter. 

The sport, however, was brought 
to an untimely end a few days ago 
when the bears, growing hungry at 
the end of the game, thoughtlessly 
ate their green apple bowling balls, 
and all went home grunting loudly 
with tummy aches. 


WEATHER REPORT 


Strong sunlight is expected 
throughout Toytown and the sur- 
rounding country. Wax dolls 
whose faces melt readily must be 
cautious enough to remain in the 
shade. 
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DOLL GETS SET OF DISHES . 


Coquetta is beaming with radiant 
joy. You would beam, too, if you 
were a dolly like Coquetta and 
received a fine present such as she 
did. Her little mamma gave her a 
magnificent set of gold-rimmed 
dishes for her birthday. 

Coquetta immediately decided 
to have a grand party and serve 
refreshments on the new dishes; so 


she invited five other dollies to the 
house and had a delicious repast 
ready for them to eat. 


Of course the visiting dolls were 
delighted with the beautiful new 
dishes. Coquetta first let her 
friends examine the set, and then 
served the meal. There was tooth- 
pick hash, shoe polish spread on 
dainty bits of cardboard, confetti 
salad with library paste dressing, 
and delicious soap chips, while the 
cups were filled with refreshing 
bluing with which to wash down 
the food. 


The dolls complimented Coquet- 
ta again and again on her ability 
as a cook, and insisted that she 
teach them some of her clever 
recipes, which she graciously prom- 
ised to do. 

One dolly accidentally shoved 
her whole hand into one of the 
little cups, and was unable to pull 
it out again until aided by the 
others. 

The guests finally wiped the 
crumbs from their little noses and 
kissed Coquetta as they left, con- 
gratulating her on her wonderful 
new dishes. 
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Are you willing to take a chance with half-clean clothes? 


Fels-Naptha Soap makes clothes clean deep down through 
every thread. 


The real naptha in Fels-Naptha removes all danger of 
Rest nailed. Yoni can contamination by making clothes thoroughly clean. No dirt 
by the smell. remains, either on the surface or hidden in the fibres. 


Use Fels-Naptha Soap to wash the You see what a vital relation Fels-Naptha Cleanliness 
children’s play clothes. Rompers, 


dresses, blouses, stockings all get dirt in clothes bears to the health of your whole family. 
ground-in that is almost impossib!e 


to get out with ordi So: id 4 on . 
weler, wiheak bedusing the Wdoric. Fels-Naptha is not only thorough; it is safe for washing 
Fe!s-Naptha makes them thoroughly . ‘ ‘ . ‘ 
clean—quickly and safely. the most delicate fabrics. Its action is gentle, and it saves 
many dollars worth of clothes by doing away with hard 


rubbing. 


Fels-Naptha is more than soap. It is more than soap and 
naptha. It is the exclusive Fels-Naptha blend of splendid 
soap and real naptha in a way that gives you the benefit of 
these two great cleaners at the same time, and in one quick- 
working, health-preserving bar. Get Fels-Naptha today. 
Know the healthfulness of Fels- Naptha Cleanliness! 


The original and genuine naptha soap, 
in the red-and-green wrapper. Buy TES Fels-Naptha’s cleansing value. Send 2c in stamps for 
it in the convenient ten-bar carton. sample bar. Address Fels-Naptha Soap, Philadelphia. 


~FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR ®° Pitistcipiia® 
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THE SWEETEST MUSIC OF ALL— 
Your Boy or Girl Playing Your Favorite Songs— 


STORYeGLARK 


PLAYER PIANO 


makes this possible, even while they 
learn to play by hand. Boys and girls 
soon tive of scales and exercises alone. 
They can have much pleasure with 
Story & Clark player pianos—and will 
progress the more in their regular 
study of music. Best of all, the whole 
family can enjoy the music of the 
Story & Clark. 

The Story and Clark player piano 
is so constructed, with its Imperial 


Player Action, that little feet and 
little hands find no difficulty in opera- 
tion. Real artistic expression can be 
obtained, and the disagreeable mechan- 
ical sound peculiar to some players ts 
entirely eliminated. 


For your boys and girls—for all who 
love music, but cannot play—the Story 
& Clark player piano meets a real 
demand / 


THE STORY 8 CLARK PIANO COMPANY 


315-317 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


NEATH TAS Heh 


Story & Clark Piano Company, 315-317 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send your booklet of designs and name of 
nearest dealer. I havea PianolJ A Player Pianoll 
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MUSICAL GEOGRAPHY 


THE MUSIC OF POLAND — 


By ANNE FAULKNER OBERNDORFER 


Author of What We Hear in Music, Music in the Home, etc. 


ELL, this is the last night of vaca- 
tion; how shall we celebrate it?” 
asked Father, as the family left the 

dinner table. 

“Tf our letter had only come, we could play 
Musical Geography,”’ said Mabel. “I don’t 
see why Aunt Margaret waited so long to 
write us again.” 

“Well, here is a surprise for you,” said 
Father, taking a big envelope out of his 
pocket. ‘The letter came this time to the 
office, enclosed in one to me about some busi- 
ness matters; so we can play Musical Geogra- 
phy tonight, for Aunt Maragret has been 
having many interesting experiences in far- 
away Lithuania and Poland.” 

“Oh, my goodness! How exciting!” cried 
Doris. ‘I didn’t know it was safe to go into 
those countries since the war.” 

“‘T think it is perfectly safe,” replied Father, 
“for an American to go anywhere; but, of 
course, there are many conditions that are 
unpleasant, and one cannot obtain all the 
conveniences and comforts of travel in some 
lands.” As he spoke, he opened the letter 
_and began to read it. 

“Dear Geography Students: 

“In spite of all the advice which your dear 
father sent me that it was unwise to go into 
Poland, here I am anyway. And, to tell you 


the truth, I am not in the least sorry, for I 
have found an entirely different spirit than I 
have ever felt before. Although the people 


are still suffering from hardship and lack of 
food, they are so brave and wonderful that I 
am glad to have seen and known them. 

“We took a boat from Copenhagen to Riga, 


which is now the principal port of Latvia. 
During all the voyage, my mind was filled 
with the memories of that famous trip made 
by Richard Wagner in 1837, when he went 
to Riga to conduct the Opera. You remem- 
ber, he heard the legend of the Flying Dutch- 
man, and wrote that Opera while in Riga. 
We had the pleasure of hearing an excellent 
performance of it in Riga, before we left for 
Vilna, in Lithuania. 

“Our first experience with Lithuanian music 
was in Vilna, where we heard a concert given 
by the Lithuanian National Chorus. For so 
many years these Lettish and Lithuanian 
people have been subjects of Russia that it is 
surprising how they have kept alive their 
own national feeling. In spite of all oppres- 
sion, they have kept their speech and their 
folk songs, and today they are starting out as 
a nation with a priceless inheritance, a love 
for their native land. Like all their concerts, 
this one began with the two national hymns, 
‘Lithuania, Land of Heroes’ and ‘God Bless 
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Our Fatherland. (Latvia.) They’re stirring! 
“Almost all the folk songs here are in dance 
rhythms; many are play songs. We also 
found that the dialogue song is popular. One 
dialogue song of Latvia which is very charm- 
ing is called ‘Where Did You Grow?’ It is 
in the form of a waltz. Then ‘At the Spring’ 
is a similar song from Lithuania; and we liked 
the little folk dance song, ‘In My Dreams,’ 
very much. It is really interesting to notice 
how every 
country has 
a song about 
a river, and 
I do want 
you to hear 
‘Softly Flows 
the Niemen,’ 
which is a 
wonderful 
song.” 

“T had a 
hard time 
finding any 
records of 
these songs,”’ 
said Father, 
“but I have 
a new book 
here, that I was able to buy downtown, 
called, “Folk Songs of Many Peoples,” 
which the Y. W. C. A. has just published in 
New York. As the songs are quite simple, I 
think we can try them ourselves.” 

Mother had to help Mabel at the piano a 
little, but the family found these old folk songs 
very beautiful and interesting. 

“Oh, I do hope Aunt Margaret tells us 
about some of these Polish songs,”’ said Mabel, 
turning over the pages of her book. ‘They 
look just splendid.” 

“Your wish is gratified,”’ said Father, tak- 
ing up the letter again. 

“We went from Vilna to Warsaw. I never 
can tell you of the thrill I felt. To be at last 
in that marvelous city which has meant so 
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much to the world in politics and art. My 
favorite composer for the piano has always 
been Chopin, and, of course, Paderewski has 
meant to us all one of the greatest pianists 
of our time. Then, from Poland, came also 
some of the greatest singers of the world. 
Sembrich and the de Reszkes are the ideals 
of what great opera singers should be. 
“Everywhere in Poland today they are 
making an effort to bring forward national 
music; so 
we had an 
opportunity 
of hearing 
many of the 
Polish folk 
songs and 
rare Polish 
dances. 
“Almost 
all the Polish 
songs are 
based on the 
rhythms of 
the Waltz, 
Mazurka, 
Polonaise, 
rs Halka(which, 
you know, is 
really a form of polka) Cracovienne (krako- 
wiak). I think you will find that almost all 
the dance songs follow these folk forms. Of 
all the Slavonic peoples, the Poles are most 
European in feeling. This is probably due 
to the fact that they use the Latin alphabet. 
Their music is always passionate, and in 
brilliant rhythm. I wonder if you children 
have not had some of their folk dances in 
school.”’ 
“We know the Krakowiak, only we spell 
it with a C,”’ said Mabel. 
“It is spelled both ways,” said Father. 
After the dance was finished, Father said, 
“T think it would be nice now if we heard a 
Cracowiac in an ideal form, and no one could 
give it to us better than Paderewski. He has 
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idealized this wonderful dance in his ‘Craco- 
vienne Fantastique. ”’ 
“Have you a record of Paderewski playing 
‘The Maiden’s Wish’?”’ asked Mother. 
“Yes,” replied Father, “but before we hear 
him play it, I should like to see if we can all 
sing it in its original form as a ‘Spring Song.’ ”’ 
“There is a song in this book from Poland 
about the Niemen River,’”’ said Mabel. who 
was still running through the leaves of the 
fascinating 
new song 
book. 
“Why, so 
there is!’’ 
said Father. 
“Let us get 
out a map 
and find out 
where the 
Niemen 
River flows. 
This song 
looks a little 
hard, but 
maybe I can 
sing it for 
you.” 
“Can we | 
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tell stories of the everyday life of the peasants. 
They are very beautiful. 

“We had the opportunity of hearing a folk 
song concert given by Kasimir Wirth, who 
sang some charming old folk songs; but whose 
patriotic songs particularly pleased us. You 
will be interested to know that he has recently 
been in America and, I understand, has made 
some lovely records of the Polish Army songs, 
which came from the late war. I hope you 
can secure 
these, be- 
cause I am 
sure the 
children will 
enjoy hear- 
ing them.” 

“TI found 
that I could 
bring you 
two of these 
Polish Army 
songs,” said 
Father, 
“and they 
certainly are 
still full of 
the patri- 
otism for 





try the 
‘Song by the Lake’? It looks easy,” said 
Mabel. “And there is a song here, called 
‘Near Krakow.’ Has that anything to do 
with the dance?”’ 

“Yes,” replied Father. “The favorite 
dance of Krakow, which became popular all 
over Poland, is the Cracovienne now. But 
let us go back to the letter.” 

“The dance of the Polish Court was, as 
you know, the Polonaise, which Chopin gave 
to the world in its art form. He also made 
the world acquainted with the Mazurkas and 
the Waltzes, which are a part of every Polish 
concert program. The Mazurka is usually 
melancholy in melody, although very strongly 
accented in rhythm. Some of the Mazurkas 


which the 
courageous Poles have always been noted.” 
“Do close your little Polish program by 
hearing Paderewski play some Chopin 
Waltzes, a Mazurka or two and the big Mil- 
itary Polonaise by Chopin. But, before you 
say ‘good-night,’ please sing together the love- 
ly old song of Poland, now their National 
Song, ‘Poland’s Not Yet Dead to Slavery.’”’ 
“My, I am so full of patriotism, I don’t see 
how I can ever go to sleep,”’ said Dick. 
“Well, maybe you will all dream about 
Thaddeus of Warsaw,” said Mother. “Let 
us go upstairs and see who can get to Poland 
the quickest in dreams. That will be a much 
easier way than visiting it as Aunt Margaret 
is doing.” 
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It’s TheM 


Many generations ago 
a wise man said: 

“Give me a child up 
to the age of ten and 
his future is made. I 
care not who has him 
after that.” 


HE first ten years of a child’s 

life belong to the mother. The 

first words a child speaks are 

her words. The first thoughts in 

the morning and the last thoughts 

at night are thoughts suggested by 
the mother. 


No matter how great may be the 
loving interest of a father, he can 
never get as close to a child in 
those first tender years as the 
mother. The first answers to won- 
dering questions, the first ideas of 
right and wrong, the first sympathy 
in pain or disappointment, the first 
cheers of approval for little things 
well done—all these come from 
the mother. 


And those are the things that build 
character and shape the ideals of a 
lifetime. The students of psychol- 
ogy, the solemn professors who 
throw the cold light of science on 
human nature, will tell you that 
most of our tastes, our habits of 
mind, our tendencies toward success 
or failure—all the things that make 
up our personality— can be traced to 
the influences of our early childhood. 


The Fate of the World 
Is Decided in the Nursery 


It is no exaggeration to say that 
the fate of the world is decided in the nurs- 
ery. And yet the world has done very little 
in the past to help mothers meet thistremen- 
dous responsibility. True, a mother’s in- 
stinct is the surest safeguard against mis- 
takes. But every mother knows those 
moments when it seems so hard to decide 
what to do, when she feéls, for instance, 
how much depends upon the answers she 
makes to her child’s endless and eager 
questions. 


There are thousands of books 
carefully prepared to help teachers in their 
work, to help college professors, to help 
those who train men and women for busi- 
ness or professions. But no such care has 
been devoted in the past to making books 
to help mothers. 


The very name “children’s book” 
so often suggests something superficial, 
exaggerated, inaccurate. How often have 
you heard people speak with disdain of a 
book, saying: ‘‘Oh, it’s all right for chil- 
dren!”’ 


Those people have never stopped 
to realize that children’s books are the most 
important books in the world. There is 
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other Who Decides 


“All that I am or hope to be 


only one kind of book that is “‘all right for 
children,” and that is a book prepared with 
all the care and understanding of which 
human talent is capable. No book needs 
to be more accurate than the book which is 
put into a mother’s hands for the use of her 
child. For the child will read that book in 
trusting faith, building from it the ideas 
and the ideals which will stick to the end 
of its life. 


The Aner to a Mother’s 
Great Problem 


It was with a keen sense of this 
great responsibility that Compton’s Pic- 
tured Encyclopedia was planned and car- 
ried out. Begun at the end of the World 
War, when so many changes had come over 
the earth, it was completed last Spring. 


Two great principles guided the making 
of it. It had to be so fascinatingly interest- 
ing that children would read it eagerly. 
And it had to be so accurate and complete 
that it would meet the highest standards of 
scholarship. 


Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia is the 
first set of books ever published which 
combines these two principles. 


This was because the publishers of 
Compton’s discovered the secret of bring- 
ing together into close cooperation the ex- 
pert authorities who know the facts and 
the talented writers who know how to 
tell facts. 


Besides this Compton’s Pictured Ency- 
clopedia contains the finest collection of 
pictures ever printed. 





I owe to my Angel Mother.’’ 
—ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Book FREE to Mothers 


But the subject is too big for a 
single page. If you want to find out the 
whole wonderful story of this great work, 
in which the best knowledge and talent in 
America is devoted to the task of helping 
American mothers, clip off tie coupon be- 
low and send it in with your name and ad- 
dress, or send your name and address on a 
postcard or on a slip of paper mentioning 
the name of this magazine. 


This will place you under no 
obligation whatever. But it will bring you 
information about a work which has been 
hailed ‘‘as the greatest single contribution 
to the happiness and educational welfare of 
children that has ever been published.” 


It is you who have the interests 
of your child most at heart. It is to you 
that your child must look for his spiritual 
and mental development. And unless you 
do this thing for him, no one will! A 
simple thing, true, just mailing this coupon. 
But one which may have a deep and far- 
reaching effect on the future of your child. 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


Dept. 269. 58 E. Washington St., Chicago, III. 


| F.E. Compton & Company 
Dept. 269, 58 E. Washington St. 
I Chien tl. 

Gentlemen:—Please send me free, and with- 
{out obligation on my part, your 96-page book- 
| let describing Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia 

and telling a t various types of c ren. 

d telli bou i t child 
I 
| 
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Conducted by HELEN B. PAULSEN—The Mother Goose Lady 


Dear Father and Mother: 

Resembling the Mother Goose of old, our Mother 
Goose Lady does not believe that there is a bad person. 
Sometimes we all do wrong, of course, but it is the act 
that is wrong—not the person. 

Grown-ups can point out the way to overcome bad 
acts if they only know the way themselves. Often 
when children do wrong they are only waving their own 
signal lights that mean, ‘‘ Please show me the way to 
go.” 
Webster tells us that a “‘signal light is a shining, 
luminous, clear warning.’”’ Our signal lights will be: 

The red light, that always means, “‘Stop—danger!”’ 

The green and white light, that usually means, “‘Stop 
to take on passengers.’”’ We will use it for ‘‘Stop to 
take on ideas, methods and worthwhile thoughts.” 

The blue light, that usually means, “protection of 
workmen,’’ we shall use for “protection of children 
from outward conditions that hinder their natural 
growth.” The blue light signal can be moved by the 
worker only. 

With every individual there are three types of obedi- 
ence that correspond to the three danger signals: 
instant obedience, red signal; reasoning obedience, 
green and white signal; delayed obedience, blue signal. 
These signals may be used by either child or parent 
and should be mastered by both, just as signaling must 
be mastered by train men. 

I used to say—and I meant it, too—that “‘instan- 
taneous obedience is the key to harmony.” It sounded 
well, though almost impossible of attainment. When 
the war started the soldier boys who had either been 
my students in college or had heard me lecture, wrote, 
“You’re dead wrong. Instant obedience is making 
machines out of us.”’ Soon, however, their reasoning 
obedience made them realize the necessity of just that— 
instant obedience, the necessity of becoming a part of a 
big machine. The result was a happy, singing army 
that brought quick, decisive results in training and in 
action. 

So, with the child, instant obedience is needed at 
times for the sake of safety. Let us illustrate with the 
mother who always advocated “‘reasoning obedience.” 
Her little girl was crossing the railroad tracks and the 
train was coming. She called, ‘‘ Mary, come to Mother 
quickly.” The child stopped on the track with a 
‘‘Why, Mother?” ‘In those few seconds of agony,” 
continued the mother, “I realized that there were 
times when my child should obey simply because I 
said so.” 

When the worker enters the factory instant obedience 
is often necessary, lest he endanger the lives of others. 
Rules, in all groups of people, correspond to the red 
signal lights and are made to lessen friction and to 


bring about the maximum of harmony. In young 
child life, the red signal must be used by adults with 
discretion, and always there must be the same words 
or phrase or tone of voice that means—unmistakably 
—‘‘instant obedience.” 

The most beautiful obedience to me—the obedience 
that has made this teen-age nation of ours so great— 
is reasoning obedience (green and white signal). The 
wise parent often says, ‘‘This is the way J think; 
that is the way you think. I feel that I am right, but 
this time you may do as you choose.” If the child 
chooses his way and is “bumped,” don’t say, ‘‘ Didn’t 
I tell you?”” The bump is enough. As time goes on 
he will make fewer mistakes in reasoning and will 
choose more wisely. The bumps he receives are much 
more helpful than the ones we give him. 

The type of obedience that too many adults con- 
demn in their children—unwisely and unjustly, too— 
is delayed obedience. You call the child when he is 
concentrating on something of intense interest. You 
want him to learn to concentrate, but you have been 
careless and called. The blue light flashes on at. once. 
“‘In just a minute,” he answers. ‘He may be drama- 
tizing the crossing of the Delaware. It is almost as 
hard for him to come instantly as it would have been 
for George Washington to have left his boat in the 
middle of the Delaware River, had he been called. 

A certain wife called her husband to dinner. He did 
not come at once, and when at last he did she told 
him accusingly that if he would come when called it 
would not be so hard to make the children respond 
instantly. ‘‘You are just as unreasonable with me as 
with the children,’’ he answered. ‘‘I had my face half 
shaved; how could I come?” “Mother,” call the 
children. ‘‘In just a minute,’”’ she answers, busy at 
a task she cannot leave. The blue signal flashes on, 
and even Mother cannot respond instantly. 

Instant obedience, reasoning obedience and delayed 
obedience are of equal importance in our lives. The 
correct knowledge and use of each spell harmonious 
living, and they come only through study and practice. 


The Parents’ Page—the latest feature to be added 
to CHILD LIFE Magazine—will be conducted regu- 
larly by Mrs. Helen B. Paulsen, better known as the 
Mother Goose Lady. Mrs. Paulsen speaks with the 
authority of a mother, teacher, normal instructor and 
nationally known lecturer who has had opportunities 
for observing parents and children in every state in 
the union. Each month some problem that every 
parent must confront will be considered with the same 
calmness of judgment and note of authority that dis- 
tinguishes the first article of the series 
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“Crayola” Crayons Answer the Children’s 
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Question of, “What Shall We Do Nowr” 


AVE you ever thought what a world of fun 
there is for the children in this copy of Child 
Life and a box of “Crayola’’ Crayons. 


Marking books and magazines is forbidden to 
most children. But Child Life is their own maga- 
zine and they should be allowed to do with it as 
they like. 


Almost all the pictures are suitable for coloring. 
They furnish a wide variety of subjects and a care- 
ful study of them is an education in itself. 


Give your children a box of “Crayola” Crayons, 


We suggest the Rubens Box, No. 24, at thirty 


cents. It has twenty-four different colored crayons 
in it and the children never lack for variety. 


For older children there are the fascinating 
“ArtistA” Water Color Paint Boxes. They give 
the same pleasure to children, but in an even greater 
degree for there is the delight of mixing the colors. 
Or, if you prefer, you can purchase Crayola Toy 
Sets containing both paints and crayons. 


You will find these in stationery and department 
stores. Buy a box to be kept as a surprise for rainy 
days, or when you want a few hours quiet for your- 
self. If the store you patronize doesn’t carry them, 
write directly to us. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 EAST 42nd ST. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


1923 


LA 
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Dear Children: Read about me on the following 
page, guess my name and color me in my really 
true colors. Then send me before September 15 to 
Ruth Bradford, CHILD LIFE, Rand M¢Nally & Com- 
pany, 5360S. Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. Be sure and 
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send your name and age and address with your page. 
The best page and answer by a girl wins a prize, 

and so does the best page and answer by a 

The boys and girls who do the next-best pages and 

answers are listed on our Honor Roll. 
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How I taught my children 
at home 


Y HUSBAND was manager of one of the branch mills 
of a world-wide corporation. It was a fine position for 
so young a man. There was one great drawback, how- 

ever—we had to live in a small milltown which offered none of 
the advantages we had both been used to. For ourselves we 
did not mind, but the education of our boy of 7 and our girl of 
6 worried us. 


We knew the associations they were now making, the habits 
they were now forming, the teaching they were now getting 
could never be made up for later—but what could we do? 
What would you have done? 


It was with misgivings, therefore, that I started Jim at the 
local school. I knew his teacher, one of the town girls, a product 
of the same school with only the commonest kind of a common 
school education and no training or experience. 


It seemed like a joke, but it became more and more a serious 
one. Jim was apparently learning nothing except bad language 
and behavior and we dreaded to think of sending our little girl 
into those surroundings. 


One day Jim, Sr., returned from a trip and as soon as he 
stepped inside the house I knew something had happened. 

“Mary,” he shouted, ‘‘come here quickly. I've got it. 

“Got what?’’ I cried. ‘‘Are we to move to New York?” 

“Oh, no,”’ he laughed—‘‘but something better—as far as 
the children are concerned. On the train I met a man, brag- 
ging about his children—showed me their pictures—their school 
reports and all that, but what interested me most of all was 
a letter from his 7-year-old son—Jim is 7 and think what sort 
of a letter he writes!—well, I had to admit the man had an infant 
prodigy—which, however, he denied—just a normal child, he 
maintained—but—and this is the amazing thing—the hoy had 
been taught by correspondence through his mother! Do you 
get that? 

“He was so enthusiastic about it that he got me excited 
and I stopped off at Baltimore, where this school is located. 


“T found there a great private day school that specializes 
in the education of young children. I had explained to me 
that its Trustees, who maintain the school without any financial 
benefit, had obtained such remarkable results with their day 
pupils that they had decided to extend its usefulness so that 
pupils, no matter where located, could share in its advantages.” 

I threw my arms around Jim’s neck, thrilled by his enthus- 
iasm. ‘‘Let’s order the course at once,” I said. 


“It’s ordered already!’ he replied. ‘‘There’s the outfit there 
in my luggage!” 


HAT was five years ago. Jim’s promotion to the big city 

has at last come and we are now able to put both children 
in school, and what do you suppose the Principal said when I 
went to enter Jim—‘‘ You say he has finished the 6th year of 
Calvert and always has good reports?” 

“Yes,” I could truthfully answer. 

“Well, then he can enter our high school department.” 

And he did—and what is more, is leading his class! 

The little girl did the same in her school, and although both 
children spent their early years in a little milltown, they have— 
thanks to Calvert School—a broader knowledge and culture 
than most of their metropolitan friends. 

If there is no school or only a poor one near you, let Calvert 
School come to you and give your child an exceptional educa- 
tion from Kindergarten to High School right in your own home. 
The school will gladly send you full information. 


CALVERT SCHOOL 
11 Chase Street Beltimore, Md. 
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WHO'S WHO 
IN THE ZOO 


JULY COLOR CONTEST 






SOLUTION 


Woodchuck or Ground Hog; color, gen- 
erally a brownish grey. 


WINNERS 


JEAN OLNEY PRATT, 118 Cottage Street, New 
Bedford, Mass., age 9. 


JIMMIE BOWMAN, 921 Harrison Avenue, Niag- 
ara Falls, N. Y., age 5. 








HONOR ROLL 


Betty Harris, Mary Rock,. Jean Stratton Bollard, 
Martha Amy Parkhurst, Victoria Holley, Sarah 
Parris, Eleanor Stark, Elizabeth Eberhard, Mary- 
etta Hankins, Martha Ellis, Mary Louise Shroeder, 
Florence Harris, Elizabeth Crow, Christina More- 
ditch, Roberta Weirich, Fern Russell, Lois Klipfel, 
Florence Mills. Mary Jane Harrison, Rosamond 
Salisberry, Grace Merriel, Miriam Johnson, Cather- 
ine Wittenmyer, Dorothy Kapstein, Catherine 
Mason, Ethlyn Thompson, Lucile Stalker, Josephine 
Whaley. Elizabeth " Semiiet, Anna May Reagan, 
Alice Mary Arretteig, Mary a Jentee Weller, 
Ruth Woodward, Pa Louise Newer, Frances 
Abercrombie, Virginia Rose, Harriet Shaw, Ruth 
a, Leonore Jane Klug, Millicent Clarke, 
Nancy Williams, Ruth Todd, Virginia Kinney, 
Marie Burr, Marie Mercier, Elsie Merryman, 
Lillian Janovy, Eleanor Watt, Charlotte Watt, 
Mary Benjamin, Nellie Sharratt, Elizabeth Eggers, 
Maria Coxe, Annie Moorie, Marjorie Haynes, 
Thelma Edgar, Ruth Miller, Eleanor Gaskins, Jean 
Maxwell, Phyllis Ford, Catherine Hunt, Mary 
a Hilda Stouffer, Beulah Tompkins, Sine 
esse, Dewees Smith, Winona Wyatt, Ellen Wilson, 
Jean Walton, Hazel Freeman, Janet Urion, Emma 
Baskett, Joan Seaton, Martha Eurich, Barbara 
Cowans, Marion Wilcox, Beatrice Andrews, Violet 
Forbes, |sabelle Cherry, ao Ne at 
Wilson, Midlred Maxwell, 
Marion Martin, Carol H. Williams, client 1 toon. 
Marion S. Wagner, Margaret Bentley, Laura Child, 
Carol Yunger, Mary E. Cook, Rebecca S. Fiske, 
Edna A. erden, uliet Garretson, Angela Luther, 
Phyllis Stethem, Helen Fanning, John Wayman, 
Frederick Roberts, Douglas Heberlein, Hardee 
Anioeien Carl Peter Krimmel, Robert A. Fair- 
bairn, Robin Whitman, Donald Simison, Robert 
Wall, Charles Arnold, Jr., Jack Poley, John 
McAlvoy, William Nichols, Bush Elkin, George 
Allen, Paul Beckham, Viacent Diahl, John Dona- 
hue, Arthur Smith, Robert Pricer, George Blod- 
ette, Archie Metz, John Griffin, ‘Malcot Choce, 
Billy’ Wilcox, Forest Wellington, Patrick Brice, 
Frank Edlin, Jr., Albert Sego, Gail Lawrence, 
Volney Spauldi Alvin Michelson, John Bau- 
mann, Kennett Broome. 
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WHO'S WHO 
IN THE ZOO 


Number IV 


By RUTH: BRADFORD 


Fo pesca my shape is so terribly 
queer, my color—which you must 
guess—is really beautiful. There was a 
time when folks used to hunt our family 
just for our prettily colored feathers. Do 
you wonder I can't help strutting a bit? 


And after all, my shape may be awk- 
ward but it’s interesting. I look some- 
thing like a stork and something like a 
goose. I wonder if you ever saw a web- 
footed water bird as tall as I am. I'm 
between five and six and a half feet high— 
mostly legs and neck! My legs are a 
trifle skinny, to be sure, but my lovely 
limber neck is wonderful for making the 
letter S or for playing corkscrew. At the 
top of my neck is my small head with its 
flat curved beak that is bent as if it were 
broken in the middle. It’s useful, though, 
if not very attractive to look at. 


Let's see. I haven't yet told you my 
scientific name—it’s PHOENICOPTE- 
RUS RUBER. My people are found in 
the West Indies and in some parts of South 
America. And some of us occasionally 
enjoy the marshes of Florida and Louisi- 
ana. We're a sociable family and take 
our migrating trips together, making a 
letter V as we fly through the sky. At 
nesting time thousands of my relatives 
gather together, too. Each mother bird 
builds a muddy mound with a little cup- 
like hollow on top. Here she draws up 
her funny legs and sits and lays her egg. 
The egg doesn’t get wet because the 
mound is so high from the ground. The 
baby bird is hatched in white down and 
at first has a straight bill. The crook 
comes with age. 


We have a funny way of tucking our 
heads under our wings when we sleep and 
we have a funny way of eating, too. We 
go into shallow mud flats and stir up the 
small shell fish and water animals and 
seeds and tiny water plants with our feet. 
Then we twist our necks corkscrew fashion 
until our heads are upside down. Next 
we bury our bills top downward and sway 
our heads from side to side. In this way 
we strain out the food from the water and 
scoop out a good dinner. 


They tell me that my brothers in the 
Zoo, unless fed just the right food, turn 
pale—feathers and all. And some folks 
say that the early Romans liked to eat 
my ancestors’ tongues. But you can't 
always believe all you hear—especially 
about ancestors. 


Real Boys Like These 
‘Bobby Lee Hats 


OU don’t feel too “dressed up” 
when you're wearing a Hat 


with the Bobby Lee label in it. 


Yet your Mother will be pleased 
with its smartness. There are so 
many styles, there’s a becoming one 
for every boy—to wear with Nor- 
folk and Middy suits—at school or 
for Sundays. 


Your mother will like Bobby Lee 
Hats because they keep their shape 
a long time and can be bought to 
match your suit or overcoat. 


Tell her you want a Bobby Lee Hat 
next time you're in the store where 
Mother buys your hats ! 


Write for the New 

“Bobby Lee” Book 
This shows a whole lot of the 
new Hats and Caps for boys of 
3 to 12 years, with a blank page 
to be filled out for a Membership 
Button in the Bobby Lee Club! 
Just address : 


AMBASSADOR CAP CO., 
598 Broadway, New York City 


You or your mother will know 


a" Bobby Lee” hat by this label: 
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) We know you will enjoy it. Please 


F re? Daty of School 


H, what fun, what jolly fun, skipping off 

to school with Jump Rope Tinker. A 

run and a skip and a runanda skip! At 
school little Jane finds Tinker Beads to 
string and count. All the bright colors she 
sorts and names. Then there’s Tinkertoy, 
the wonder builder for girls and boys. But 
the most fun of all is when she makes a pic- 
ture on the big blackboard of her very first 
play-mate when she was just a tiny baby- 


Tom Tinker. All the children know him and ( 
love to draw him. ( 
We have a little jingle folder, f} 


send us your name and address so = ~ 
that we may give you one. 


bright colors like our Tinker Toys. 


3 THE TOY 
TINKERS 


EVANSTON ILLINOIS 





CHILD 
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NOW AND THEN 


(Continued from page 561) 


He reached back of a great chest, with 
tarnished handles, pushing aside a wooden 
arrangement with the explanation, “‘a quilt- 
ing frame, Kitten. I’ve seen my own grand- 
mother use it,’ and finally brought to light 
a small trunk covered with hide on which 
there still remained considerable hair. Rows 
of brass-headed tacks adorned it and picked 
out a monogram on the top. 

“It isn’t a doll’s trunk, is it?’’ Katherine 
was quite fascinated by this new find. “It 
seems pretty big.” 

“No,” said her grandfather, “‘it isn’t for a 
doll. ’Way back in Colonial days it belonged 
to a little girl like you.” 

“What was her name?” asked Katherine, 
breathless with interest. 

“Her name, my dear, was Katherine 
Bretton, just like yours—but they called 
her the Lady Kitty.” 

Grandfather started down the stairs as if 
there was nothing more to be said. 

“Aren’t you going to tell me anything 
about her?” cried Katherine, aghast. 

“It’s impossible to talk with my teeth 
chattering,’ Grand-daddy called back teas- 
ingly; and Katherine could get nothing more 
out of him until they were settled in the warm 
library and Jeremiah had brought in the 
queer little trunk, dusted it and set it before 
the fire. 

“Now about the Lady Kitty, please?” 
Katherine’s tone was imploring. 

But Grand-daddy was fumbling in his 
desk. Triumphantly he drew forth a bunch 
of keys. 

“First we must open the trunk,” he 
reminded her. ‘‘See if you can pick out the 
right key,” and he handed her the key- 
ring. 

This in itself was curious for it was in the 
shape of a snake holding its tail in its mouth; 
but Katherine hardly looked at it, so anxious 
was she to get to the story she felt was 
coming. g 

There were all sorts of keys on the ring— 
great iron keys that looked as if made to 
close the door of a dungeon, dainty small 
keys fit for my lady’s jewel casket; and fat, 
everyday sort of keys that made one think 
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of nothing but jam closets. Among them 
was just one with a brass handle and Kath- 
erine pounced upon it. Sure enough, it was 
engraved with the same monogram as the 
trunk—“K. B.,” adorned with numerous 
flourishes. 

“This must be it!’’ she cried excitedly. 

Grand-daddy nodded. “Open it,” he said. 

Without delay Katherine fitted it in the 
keyhole. It turned with a harsh creak and 
she threw back the lid. Before her was a 
linen sheet which had been dipped in bluing. 
Within this she saw that something was 
wrapped and hastened to unfold it, drawing 
forth petticoat after petticoat of good stout 
stuff striped in gay colors, until she had six 
of them. Below these were a lace cap, a 
little quilted outer bonnet, a furred cloth 
jacket, a candle, a pair of knit red worsted 
stockings, embroidered with black silk clocks; 
black leather shoes with buckles of tarnished 
silver, a scissors on a silver chain, a pin- 
cushion on a black ribbon, a fine embroidered 
apron, a full white blouse, a black peasant 
bodice with a red lacer, but without sleeves; 
a red dress skirt wide enough to conceal the 
six petticoats, and a wondrously gay pocket 
of patchwork. That emptied the deep tray. 

Katherine collapsed on the floor in front 
of this array. 

“Why, these are clothes for a little girl 
like me!” she cried in surprise. ‘Did they 
belong to the Lady Kitty?” 

Grand-daddy shook his head. 

“TI think they were her great-great-grand- 
mother’s whose name was Katrina van 
Zandt,”’ he told her. 

Katherine hardly knew whether to be 
pleased with this name or not. 

“Katrina van Zandt?” she repeated uncer- 
tainly. “That doesn’t sound like a little 
American girl.” 

“She wasn’t. She was a Dutch girl and 
they called her Kaatje, which is Kitty in 
English,” Grand-daddy began, and then 
stopped in a most tantalizing way. 

“Please go on,” Katherine begged. 

“You don’t want to hear about her,” 
Grand-daddy insisted. ‘“‘ Why it all happened 
so long ago that it’s only history nowadays.” 

“You know I said I wished you’d write 
a history. Please go on.” 


(To be continued next month) 


CHILD LIFE 


‘When Bedtime Comes 


To safeguard Billy-Boy’s health, it is necessary 
to get rid of the germs and grime from the day’s 
play, and to do so without injury to his delicate 
skin. Billy-Boy’s mother knows that Resinol Soap 
fully meets these requirements, and she has long 
since decided that no other soav would do for her 
baby. 

Remember that in protecting the skin of child- 
hood, you are building the foundation for a good 
complexion and a healthy skin in later years. There- 
fore, the Resinol Soap habit cannot be formed too 
early. 

Resinol soap 1s absolutely free from harsh ingre- 
dients —it is gently but thoroughly cleansing —it is 
antiseptic, tending to prevent the development of 
germs,—and its Resinol medication makes it sooth- 
ing and healing. 


Let Billy-Boy’s mother guide you in selecting 
a soap for your child. Buy a cake or a box 
of Resinol Soap from your druggist today. 
You will find it ideal for your own skin as well. 


“Thousands of mothers prefer it to others” 
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LITTLE MIss GAGE HATS 











EER PRE NE ALITA 





world with me 


AVE you ever longed to 
visit foreign countries? To 
see how other girls like you and 
i) me live and play ina land so dif- 
/ ferent from our own. You can 
f see these sights, if you want 
to. Merely write me for a copy 
of my latest book, “Around the 
World with Little Miss Gage.” 
Besides informing, it is very en- 
tertaining. Mother will enjoy it, 
too. Among the many pictures, 
you will find the very latest styles 
in hats for girls from four to four- 
teen. You will be told how to 
color these hats. To those who 
do this best, 
I WILL SEND A BEAUTIFUL 
NEW FALL HAT FREE 
as a reward. Don’t fail to get 
your copy. The directions be- 
low tell how. Write today. 
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for this book 


send your name and ad- 

dress on a postcard or 
in a letter to 

GAGE BROTHERS & Co. 


18 So. Michigan Ave., 
CHICAGO 
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THE BELL CAT 


(Continued from page 581) 


new friends. When Carol told Mara about 
the games that Toppo taught them the gypsy 
girl begged that Carol teach her one. So 
when Joe heard shouts of laughter coming 
from the village and gypsy children he looked 
curiously and asked, “‘Say, Toppo, what that?’ 
_ The clown laughed. ‘Kind of fools you— 
eh Joe? That’s one of the games that I was 
telling you about. You see, the kids have 
formed a circle holding hands—then two in 
the center are blindfolded. How do you like 
my blindfold? A pail makes a dandy one, 
Jack and Mary Emily are the kids who are 
wearing the blinders—your girl Mara is the 
one they are trying to catch. You see she 
has a bell in her hand and gives it a ring every 
now and then. They rush toward the sound 
of the bell but if she’s foxy she will be some- 
where else. The name of the game is Bell 
Cat and when Mara is caught the one who 
catches her will become the Bell Cat and 
Mara will join the circle and one of the 
youngsters there will take the place of the 
one who did the catching. That’s all there is 
to the game, except I tell the youngsters who 
do the catching to keep their arms out in 
front to avoid painful bumps.” 

The children hated to start for home and 
their gypsy friends were just as anxious for 
them to remain, but as dusk was approaching 
Toppo felt that there might be worried 
parents. So they said good-bye but not until 
they had told Mara that they thought that 
she was the bravest girl in the world and 
Carol had made her promise to visit her home 
if the caravan ever came that way again. 

“TI simply don’t believe that gypsies are 
bad people,’ asserted Mary Emily firmly as 
they were crossing the river bridge. 

“Bad people—why—they were just about 
the kindest, nicest, friendliest people that I 
ever met,” agreed Carol vigorously. 

““T guess Tommy’s mother will think that 
one little gypsy is pretty nice,” said Toppo. 

““My, Mara is a peach,” enthusiastically 
from Jack, “‘and just as nice as—as nice as—”” 

‘“‘Me,”’ Carol interrupted helpfully. 

“Hm,”’ sniffed Jack. 

Which is about as much encouragement as 
a sister ever gets. 
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WHO'S WHO IN | 
CHILD LIFE 


CHOOL days have begun again and 

CHILD LIFE is brimful of surprises 
for you. Here, in our new department, 
HISTORY HALL, is just the sort of story 
you like best—all about jolly boys and girls 
of long ago, brocaded slippers, Confederate 
money, Dutch petticoats, Indians and the 
many adventures that go with them. Read 
“‘Now and Then” and share with Kathy 
and her Grand-daddy the fun they get out 
of the mysterious trunk in the attic. Next 
month they reach the Indians! Those of you | 
who have read DR. and MRS. KNIPE’S 
many popular books for boys and girls know 
just how interesting this story will be. 


Aren’t the JOLLY J’S fun? This month 
Johnny and Jenny and Jock go berrying and 
are introduced to Mr. Bull, who objects to 
Jock’s new helmet and doesn’t care who knows 
it. Next month the Jolly J’s will have more 
adventures. HELENE NYCE, the clever 
artist who makes them, drew Flossie Fisher 
and Quilly Quick and Sammy Slow and other 
funnies that thousands of children have 
laughed over. 


This month we see again some of our new 
friends, the JUNGLE JUNIORS. Here is 
Mr. and Mrs. Giraffe’s little boy who meets 
lions and other Jungle folk. Speaking of ani- 
mals, don’t forget to color the one in WHO’S 
WHO IN THE ZOO and guess his name. 
Perhaps you'll be one of the lucky ones who 
will win a prize. Hundreds of children are 
| having heaps of fun with this page—and are 

learning a lot, too! We haven’t space to point 

out all the other good things in this number— 

but be sure to remind Mother and Father 
that the MOTHER GOOSE LADY is begin- 
ning here an interesting and helpful page just 
for them. 


And let’s remember there are many more 
surprises to come! 


CARL SANDBURG has written some 
more of his famous “Rootabaga Stories” 
filled with some new and fascinating up-to- 
date fairies that you will love. These will 
soon appear in CHILD LIFE, and so will 
some funny jingles and beautiful fairy tales 
by KATHERINE PYLE, whose many books 
are loved by you children the world over. 


And very soon there is coming—but we'll 
save one of our biggest surprises for next 
time! Be sure to get the October number of 
CHILD LIFE! 
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COLUMBUS, 


THE EXCELSIOR COMPANY, 


Check finish desired—Walnut..... Mahogany 





others 


When baby sleeps, is it in a noisy crib that squeaks and 
wakens him whenever the side is raised or lowered? 


The comfort, health and safety of all the babies in the 
world were considered when Bye-Lo Baby Beds were 
designed. And the convenience of mothers was thought 


of, too, for mothers suggested these wonderful drop 
side cribs. 


Bye-Lo Baby Beds are absolutely noiseless and easily 
operated. You merely grasp the side at any point with 
one hand while holding the baby in the other arm and 
silently the side is lifted over the safety question and 
lowered. And as easily and silently it is raised again 
where it virtually locks itself in position making it im- 
possible for baby to fall or climb out. 


Much sound healthful sleep for baby and much rest and 
freedom from worry for mother are packed with every 
Bye-Lo Baby Bed. Ask your dealer to show you Bye-Lo 
. Baby Bed 191. It is finished in 

Walnut, Mahogany, Ivory or 

White enamel. If he can not 

supply you,send us $15.00 with 

We the coupon and we will ship 


one of these beautiful cribs 
direct. 


A copy of “When The Sand- 
i. : : 
Wiss thi dies wind eo Comes,”’showing this and 


follows the groove up over other models of Bye-Lo Baby 
the safety question, where it ° 

is held coouvely in position Beds, priced from $15.00 to 
making it impossible for it $35.00 will be sent free on 
to fall or to be lowered by 

the baby. request. 


The Excelsior Company 


OHIO, U.S. A. 








Columbus, Ohio 


Gentlemen: Please ship at once one Bye-Lo Baby Bed 191 as shown in 
Child Life. Enclosed find $15.00 as payment for same. 


Name 


Address 


Dealer’s Name 
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THE SONG OF 
THE MOUNTAIN BROOK 


BEATRICE MACGOWAN SCOTT 


Y HOME is in the mountains, 
I’m going to the sea— 
O won’t you spend a happy hour 
And run along with me? 


We'll frolic over boulders 

And catch the sunlight’s rays, 

We’ll wander through a pasture green 
Where kind-eyed cattle graze. 


Through banks of ferns and flowers 
And stones o’ergrown with moss . 
We'll rush our wayward way to where 
A bridge is built across. 


But through the quiet village 
We stop our merry race, 

For there I take a placid pool 
Into my fond embrace. 


I make the children happy 

By idling there a while, 

And when they play along my banks 
I often catch their smile. 


Sometimes they lie and chatter 
Beneath the giant tree, 

And sometimes fashion little boats 
And give them all to me. 


I bear them gently onward 

As in and out I wind— 

And leave the pool and giant tree 
And little folk behind. 


I sing along my pathway 

As quicker grows my pace; 

I’ve yet to reach the merry mill 
And through the millwheel race. 


I’m gladdest when I’m helping 
To grind the golden wheat 

To flour, for the cakes and bread 
That little children eat. 


So come with me, dear children, 
Your toys and tasks release— 

My ways are ways of pleasantness, 
My paths are paths of peace. 


My life is filled with music 

As I flow on to sea; 

O won’t you spend a happy hour 
And run along with me? 
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THE FABLE 


S a certain cross, old owl dozed in her den one 
summer afternoon, a grasshopper on a limb 
near-by began a very joyous but raspy song. Out 
popped the old owl’s head from the opening in the 
tree. 
“‘Get away from here, sir,’’ she said to the grass- 
hopper. “‘Have you no manners?” 


But the grasshopper answered saucily that he 
had as much right to sing out of key as the owl 
had to hoot in her own dismal way at night. . Then 
he struck up a louder and still more rasping tune. 


The wise old owl knew that it was little use to 
argue, and, as her eyes were not sharp enough in 


the light to pounce on the grasshopper, she spoke 
kindly to him. 

‘Well, sir,” she said, “‘if I must stay awake, I am 
going to enjoy your singing. Now that I think of 
it, I have some wonderful wine here, which 
I am told Apollo drinks before he sings 
to the high gods. Will you not come 
up and taste this delicious drink with me?”’ 


The foolish grasshopper was readily 
deceived by the flattering words, and up 
he jumped to the owl’s den. But as soon 
as he was near enough, so the old owl 
could see him clearly, she pounced on 
him and ate him up. 
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THE FABRIC 


— school time here is a book bag with the 
wisest owl embroidered on it, to say nothing 
of the foolish grasshopper and a tree trunk that 
comes up over your arm and forms a very clever 
handle strap! 

The bag itself is about 10 by 14 inches in size and 
is made of blue denim, black sateen or similar 
material. The tree pieces must be of stout material, 
too, and, since the tree forms the handle, it is sewed 
exactly in the middle. The moon, with silly Mr. 
Grasshopper stamped right on it, is a disc of yellow 
cloth, Mr. Grasshopper to be embroidered in black. 

The owl himself is another patch, gray cloth this 
time, with applique goggles of white that are blanket- 
stitched around until they look very much indeed 
like owl feathers. His beak, claws and eyeballs 
are made with black satin stitch. None of it is 
hard to make, especially as it is all clearly shown 

on the hot iron transfer 
pattern which we will send 
you for 15cents. Write the 
PATTERN DEPARTMENT 
CHILD LIFE 


Care of Rand MSNally & Co. 
536 S. Clark St., Chicago, III. 
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PATTEN BEARDS BUTTON GAME SERIES 


GOING TO MARKET 


By PATTEN BEARD 


Author of The Jolly Book of Playcraft, The Jolly Book of Boxcraft, 
Marjorie’s Literary Dolls, The Good Crow's Happy Shop, etc. 


























TH game is played on the page of the 

magazine without cutting the maga- 
zine. Lay the magazine flat on a table and 
place a small weight on either side to hold it 
firm. 

The game is played with buttons. Each 
player has a different button with different 
colored thread sewed in the center of each one. 

The counters are two large buttons. These 
are tossed up to fall into a box-cover. If these 
- fall right side up, the count is one each. If 
these fall wrong side up, the count is two each. 
Where one falls right side up and one wrong 
side up, the count is three. 


= 























A . RULES FOR PLAYING THE GAME 
| ecret Play is made in turn. 
| . Count out for beginner. 
| of P O pularity Players each start from home and “go marketing”’ 
ay from there. Toss the button counters. Count out 
~~ F OU know it is a fact that, the proper number of allotted squares and proceed 
eee of all our clothes, Hats make to the right around the board. 


the greatest impression on people! 
| This is only natural since Hats 
frame our faces. 


let * ss 4 
ne Way to Beauty When a player stops upon a section of the board 
in front of a shop, he must toss the counter and state 
the name of a suitable article which he wishes to buy 


i Because Hats are so very impor- in the shop. If he obtains the count of one or two, 















‘ af you'd like to ae a — who make he “buys it” and goes on his way in his next turn. 
{ cuuachenetetaiak atc joe _ — The, aad! If he obtains three, the shop is temporarily out of it. 
¢ 4 to 17, just write: re eee ieee Each player has two dollars to spend upon his 
i nee eee ee marketing, fifty cents at each stop. One must go 
‘ Please send me your practical camel's hair cloth or fine 8 7 Coe a * Pp. 
_ oe velvet—and they put the pretti- about the board till it is spent; then, one a go 
and I promise tolosk est trimmings on them ! straight home without again stopping at any shop, 
for a Madge Evans . and ‘“‘go home,” entering upon any last count that 
Hat before buying The Hine ghawpaghed above is carries one within. That is, if one has only two 
my Autumn hat.” of velvet, with many little petal- h : d th t of t 
like puffings of two-toned satin squares to go home and gets the count of two or 
ribbon. It is one of the charming three, he can go there. — 
styles shown wherever Madge It is desirable to obtain the properly balanced 
Evans Hats are sold. meal, to carry home, meat, bread, fruit, groceries, 


but it will be amusing to see at the close what the 
ae = : ae ph vf — winning player has “‘bought.”’ He is the one who 
eee ve Caen gated first spends his two dollars and gets home earliest. 


All players must keep shopping till four purchases 
have been made. These may be at the same store 
though one may not ask for the same article that 
has previously: been refused to one. 

H A S Each player keeps a market list on a bit of paper, 
articles purchased and at what store. Of course 


For Litthe LE 1, ; of no player may ask for articles at a grocery that are 


not kept at a grocery. Suitable requests only are 
allowed. 
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Where 
There 
Are 
Children 





20 inches high, 13% inches wide, 11 inches deep 


The methods used in keeping bread and 
cakes fresh becomes most important 


(Over 100,000 sold each year) 


This excellent bread and cake cabinet has been especially 
designed with removable shelves and the other features listed 
below, to insure absolute cleanliness in sterilization and at the 
same time promote convenience in usage far beyond any other 
cabinet yet placed on the market. 


Here are the points of superiority which have placed many thousands of 
these cabinets in American homes: 


Made of heavy galvanized iron 
which is rust-proof and will resist 
scouring and sterilizing, and finished 
in aluminum bronze enamel baked on 
—easy to clean. 

Triple-hinge door which insures 
tight fit throughout the entire door 
length. 

Makes a most excellent window 
refrigerator. 


Scientifically ventilated to prevent 


mold; insures keeping contents sweet 
and fresh. ® 

Removable shelves which. permit 
thorough cleaning without laborious 
scouring and scrubbing. 

Vermin proof—a most valuable 
feature. 

Shipped knocked down—a feature 
which protects the cabinet during 
transit. 

Easily set up by following the sim- 
ple instructions furnished with each 
cabinet. 


The Queen Pantry, model AT, will be shipped to you upon receipt of 
coupon below. Simply pay your postman $3.25 (west of Missouri River 
$3.75) when your Queen’s Pantry is delivered. We pay all shipping charges. 


White Beauty Electric Iron 


Guaranteed for Two Years 
Will not tire the arm—Perfectly Balanced 


The pure-white, untarnishable finish appeals instantly—the ventilated 
plate protects the terminals and keeps the handle cool, overcoming the chief 
trouble in other irons. The special iron sole plate quickly absorbs and 
evenly distributes the heat—the proper shape for corners—the right size 

for all ironing. The mica insul- 

ated element is wound with nickel 
chromium alloy—has a six-foot 
asbestos cord with two standard 
plugs. 
For the past two years thousands of 
these rigidly tested and inspected irons 
have been in use. It is guaranteed 
for two years against defective work- 
manship and material. x 

Its beauty—low cost of maintenance 
and practical construction almost 
converts ironing into a pleasure. 

If your dealer can not supply you 
we will ship you direct. $7.00 value, 
introductory price, $5.50. 


The McAnulty Company 
17 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
| McANULTY COMPANY 
17 N. Wabash Av., Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: Please ship at once......... Queen's 


Pantry Bread and Cake Cabinet, ........... White 
Send Kite Mes today | Beauty Electric Iron. When package is delivered, 
to avoid holiday | 


I will pay postman $.............. 
congestion and | If for any reason I am not satisfied, I will return 
delay.in mail. 






same to you within five days after arrival, and you 
will refund me the amount paid. 
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A BOY AND A POND: 
A STORY OF JEAN HENRI FABRE 


(Continued from page 571) 


But stones which ruin your pockets — what 
good’ll they do you, silly? Some one has 
thrown a spell over you!’ ”’ 

Some one had. It was God, who had 
planted in Jean Henri Fabre’s mind the 
eagerness for knowledge. The simple peasant 
mother could not understand God’s magic. 

But with all God’s gift to Jean Henri, of 
this magical mind, it took Jean Henri’s own 
hard work, courage and unending patience to 
become one of the greatest scientists in the 
world. Fabre’s science is En-to-mol-ogy, 
the study of insects. He was also a chemist. 

Just like his steep, rocky climb on cut and 
bleeding feet to that first little pond of his 
delight, was Jean Henri’s whole life. It was 
a hard, poverty-stricken, solitary struggle, 
with none to help and few even to understand. 
But Jean Henri Fabre never forgot his early 
dreams and the fresh delights of that first 
little pond. 

When Fabre was an old, old man, and was 
almost too tired to enjoy things very much, 
France and all the world discovered that he 
was a very great man! 

He was given many honors and prizes and 
he took them very gently and simply. But 
maybe he was thinking, “‘ You are a bit late— 
if only you could have understood me and 
had made my way uphill just a bit easier!”’ 

The Homer of the Insects wrote many 
marvelous books. Their names make you 
want to read them right off. Here are a few 
of them: ‘The Life of the Fly,” “The Life 
of the Spider,”’ ‘Hunting Wasps,” ‘The Life 
of the Grasshopper,” “Insect Adventures.” 

And until one is old enough to read these, 
there are the two books Fabre wrote for chil- 
dren: “The Story Book of Science” and 
“The Secret of Everyday Things.” 

One day, near the end of his long’ life, the 
great scientist, was told, “Master, they are 
talking of putting up a statue of you—”’ 

“Well, well! I shall see myself, but shall 
I recognize myself? I’ve had so little time 
for looking at myself.” 

“What inscription would you prefer?”’ 
“Let us work.” 
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GIRAFFE JUNIOR 


(Continued from page 573) 


go down to that stream now, 
sO you can see us drink. We 
are so stiff and tall that we 
have to straddle our forlegs 
every widely before we can get 
down to the water. Yes, it 
looks comical, I know. But 
we would rather stand like this 
than wade into the stream 
to drink. Can you guess the 
reason? You can’t! Why, 
because of the crocodiles, of 
course! They are fond of seiz- 
ing a careless antelope by the 
nose, and then it is “good- 
night”’ to the antelope. And 
“good night” to you, too, 
now, and off you go to your 
U. S.A. 

Come again for another visit, 
if you like us well enough. 


nal 


PLAY HINTS 
A Guessing Game 


By HELEN KENT 


N THIS little guessing game 
Fruits are all you need to use; 


Blindfold, first, the child you 
choose. 


All the fruits then let him touch 
Just a little—not to much. 

He may guess they’re all the same 
Or call each by its right name. 


Have him guess two other ways 
Do not let him touch but tell 


What they are just by their 
smell. 


Give him next a taste of each 
Apple, orange, pear and peach. 
This will be a good new play 
For the next long, rainy day. 








California 


-Grand Canyon 
National Park 
— Yosemite & Big Trees 
- Arizona and New 
Mexico Rockies , 
—"Off the Beaten Path 


Unordinar 
see Out = West 
{oo Outin gs/ 


s 
W. J. Black, Pass. Traffic Manager, Santa Fe System Lines 
1145 Railway Exch., Chicago, Ill. 
Please mail following ita Fe booklets: 
— er (Mark with X those wanted) 
California Picture Book d Colorado Summer 
Grand Canyon Outings Off the Beaten Path 
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YOUR SUIT AND DOLEYT’S 
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Designed by LAURA VALENTINE. With Patterns 





43585 


WELL. here's Humpty and Dumpty, the twins, and such a 
sailor boy is Humpty! He is ready for rough weather or 
smooth seas in this stylish sailor suit, No. 4380. He would 
make a jaunty young man in this suit which is made up in 
flannel, serge or jersey cloth, and even in linen, drill, Indian head 
or pongee. That is one nice thing about it; it looks well, made 
in plain cloths or wash goods, for dress occasions and for school. 
The little English boys wear the attractive long pants so much, 
but this suit could have the short ones if you prefer them. The 
blouse may be finished in smock style or with the lower edge 
drawn-in in blouse effect. Any young man will be as proud of 
the suit as Humpty is of his! And Dumpty, too, has a lovely 
dress, No. 4385, as pretty a model as you'll see all fall, I'm 
sure. This will make up well in any material, and it looks 











equally as well when worn with or without bloomers. The 
sleeves may be wrist length, either flowing or with the fullness 
gathered into a cuff. The scalloped yoke is pretty, and the 
panel adds an attractive touch. A new note in trimming may 
be used on a simple dress like this. If, for instance, you use a 
plain crepe de chine or voile, make circles all over it by using 
large French dots or very small buttons of a bright contrasting 
color, sewed on the same way. It makes up well in wash crepe, 
challie, linen or unbleached muslin. 

Miss Valentine is always delignted to answer any questions 
Mother may care to ask, if she will send a stamped self-addressed 
envelope to CHILD LIFE Magazine, care Rand M¢Nally & 
Company, 536 So. Clark Street, Chicago, III. 

All patterns are 20 cents each. 
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WIDE AWAKE er SLEEPY HEAD 


By £ilinor aAlbert 


DIRECTIONS 


OU can have a doll fast asleep on one side, and wide awake 
on the other by pasting the two together, back to back. Or 
you ‘can have two dolls, pasting each on heavy paper before 
cutting. Fold cap on dotted lines, fold back flaps and paste them, 
To make the bed, paste on the strip as marked, lay the other 
piece of bed on it, forming a pocket, which will hold the sleeping 
doll. 
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Ay DS MOTTO: Responsibility. 
T CREED: [I live in one of the best countries it the world and wish to do all I can to 
x. make it better. 


PLEDGE: Every day I will do at least one thing to show that I am a good citizen. 


The New League 


“‘Mother, will you call me 
early in the morning? The 
boys and girls on the program 
committee of our club are 
going to get together a few 
minutes before school to de- 
cide about our meeting next 
Friday.” 

“What club?” asked his 
aunt, who was visiting them. 

“Why, our branch of the 
CuiLp Lire Good Citizens’ 
League. The original league 
at CHILD LIFE sent us a charter, and we’re 
called the Cump Lire Good Citizens’ 
League of Brockton.” 

“Are there any grown-ups in your club?” 

“Each branch has a grown-up counselor. 
Miss Sayre, our room teacher, is ours, and 
she helps us in our club business and thinks 
of interesting things for us to do. Of 
course, she has the league handbook to help 
her. Then we have a mayor and three 
aldermen, just like our town, and three 
committees. I’m on the program com- 
mittee, and we find some one to talk to us 
every meeting. Last time the crossing 
policeman spoke on ‘Safety First,’’ and 
next Friday our principal has promised to 
tell us how to make the best use of our time 
in school. Each of us is trying to do a 
good citizenship deed every day and win 

onor Points. Our counselor sends our 
record of these to CHILD LIFE every month, 
and if we earn 250 in a year we get a prize. 
I was on the honor roll last month.” 

“‘T wish the boys and girls in our town had 
a chance to learn citizenship that way,” 
said his aunt thoughtfully. Then she 
brightened. ‘‘But they can. I’m going to 
send for that handbook as soon as I get 
home, for I know that they'll want a club 
just like yours.” 


Contest Winners 


Winners in contest on ‘‘What Does It 
Mean to Be a Good Citizen?”: Clayton 
Billings, Grand Rapids, Mich., age 8 years; 
and ary Lee Stiles, Houstonia, Mo., 
age IO years. 

Honor Roll: Virginia Road, Dedham, 
Mass, age 8 years; Billy Young, Glendale, 
Wash., age 8 years; Genevieve Selkegg, 
North East, Pa., age 8 years; John Auld, 
Chicago, IIl., age 8 years; Charles Johnson, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., age 9 years; Audrey 
Sugarman, Omaha, Neb., age 9 years; 
Sam Baker Householder, Byers, Tex., age 

years; and Der Snoyenbos, Mondovi, 

is., age 10 years. 


country to be proud of. 


Message to CHILD LIFE Good Citizens 


From ROY E. WEST 
Chief Executive, Boy Scouts of America 


Being a good citizen means, not merely singing ‘‘ My Country, 
’Tis of Thee,” but acting in a way that will make America a 
Your country belongs to you, and it is 
for you as good citizens to take care of her. Bravely confront 
your faults, be unselfish and strong, and you will be a good 
citizen, one who is helping to make your country a great nation. 


A GOOD CITIZEN AT 
SCHOOL 


A good citizen makes the best use of his 
school time. 


I attended school regularly. 
I was on time every day. 
I found my place promptly when 


the bell rang. 

I passed through the halls quietly. 

I was not rough in my play on the 
school grounds. 

I took noth to school that wes 
not needed for my work. 

I took no dirt into the building. 

1 no waste paper. 

I dropped no fruit peelings on the 
school walks or grounds. 

Ierased some marks from the 
school building. 

I kept my books clean and neat. 

I kept my desk in order. 

I wasted no material. 

I wasted no time. 

I listened attentively. 

I made no unnecessary noise. 

Irecited so all the class could 
understand. 

I worked hard even when no teacher 
was in the room. 

I attended to my own work. 

I helped a new child with his lessons. 

I showed a visitor about the build- 
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ing. 

I obeyed promptly. 

I spoke respectfully to the teachers. 

I spoke respectfully of the teachers. 

Itook some flowers to make our 
room more pleasant. 


An Honor Point is given for each day a 
gee citizenship deed has been_ recorded. 

onthly record blanks, which will make it 
easier to keep this record, are furnished all 
branch leagues. Members not belonging to 
a branch may send in their record in any 
form they wish. An honor roll is printed 
each month with the names of the boys 
and girls who have earned twenty-five points, 
and the state which has secured the largest 
number of points is named. A list of things 
a good citizen should do is published in each 
issue. Record also those things you think 
of yourself that show you to be a good 
citizen. The best original ideas are published 
and additional points awarded for them. 
Send in your September list not later than 
October 5, if you wish your name to appear 
on the honor roll. 


Small silk flags have been 
mailed the two winners and 
large wool flag sets furnished 
their schools. Their contest 
papers and those of the 
children on the honor roll 
will be published on the 
Good Citizens’ League page 
in October. 

A new contest is planned 
for next month. Particulars 
will be found in the October 
issue of CHILD LirE Maga- 
zine. 


Honor Roll of Good Citizens 


The following members. earned twenty- 
five or more points during June: Marcus 
Cohn, Tulsa, Okla.; Alberta Hurst, Evans- 
ville, Ind.; Dorothy Runyon, Chicago, IIl.; 
and Marjorie Saxton, Stamford, Conn. 


Honor Roll of States 


Illinois holds first place among the states 
for Honor Points won by its residents; 
Ohio is second. 

Iilinots holds first place among the states 
for number of entrants in the contest on 
“What Does It Means to Be a Good 
Citizen?”’; New York is second. 

Michigan and Missouri are the states in 
which the winners of the contest live. 


Branch Leagues 


Branches of the Cuitp LirE Good 
Citizens’ League are being formed in schools 
and neighborhoods throughout the nation 
and even in foreign countries. Anyone 
interested in starting such a branch will 
be mailed a copy of the league handbook, 
in which will be found the motto, creed 
and pledge of the league, its rules, con- 
stitutions for local branches, instructions, 
and suggestions for meetings, songs and 
yells and, best of all, a simple initiation 
service. Send for the handbook and ask 
some grown-up to help you form your own 
branch league. 

If a boy or girl cannot join a league, he 
may be enrolled as a special member of the 
league. In asking for a membership pin, 
write your name, address, age, and school 
plainly in ink. A number of requests for 
pins, already received, either failed to men- 
tion the sender’s name or address. If you 
were one of these and will write again, the 
pin will be furnished you. 

Address all letters to Frances Cavanah, 
manager, CHILD LirE Good Citizens’ League, 
Rand M¢Nally & Company, 536 S. Clark 
Street, Chicago, IIl 


This page is conducted by MISS LORI BROWN, Director of Civics, Perry School, Chicago. 
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Mothers— 


OUR children will enjoy the 


utmost underwear comfort in “M" 
Garments. And you will find them the 
most economical kind to buy. 


They are made of fine quality fabrics, 
carefully finished and sized to fit comfort- 
ably without binding. 


Every underwear need for babies and chil- 
dren up to 16 years is made under “M” 
trademark: 


Diaper-Supporting Bands 
for the 3-cornered or oblong diaper 


Infants’ Shirts 
in foldover and buttoned styles 


Waist Union Suits 
for girls and boys 


Waists for Children 


in knit and woven fabrics 


—also many other styles in plain Union 
Suits and separate garments. 


Children Outgrow Them, But Do 
Not Outwear Them 


Look for the red “M” when you shop for 
your children’s underwear. It’s an assur- 
ance of quality and economy. 


MINNEAPOLIS KNITTING WORKS 


Minnecpolis, Minn. 


“M” Waist Union Suits for Boys and Girls. 
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“Little puppies Pekingese 
Which would you like best of these? 
All attention, if you please, 
Sun Dogs of ancient Chinese.” 


Photos and prices from 


MRS. G. KRAEMER 
2268-A Metropolitan Ave., Middle Village, L. 1. 





REGISTERED 
SCOTCH COLLIES 
Represents Best Breeding 
in America 
Grown stock and puppies for 
sale at reasonable prices from 

ican and imported 
Champions 
The Arcadia Collie Kennels 
“Registered’’ 
M. THOMSON 
3803 Lindell Bivd.,St Louis.Mo. 





CHILDREN’S COMPANIONS 
OORANG AIREDALES 


A FREE COPY DESCRIPTIVE BOOK- 
LET of world’s largest dog kennels will be 
mailed on request listing for sale the 
famous Oorang Airedales specially trained 
as children's companions, watch-dogs, farm 
dogs, stock drivers, automobile guards, and 
hunters of all kinds of game. Also choice 
breeding stock, puppy stock, kennel sup- 
plies, dog foods, dog medicines, etc. Sat- 
isfaction and safe delivery guaranteed. 


OORANG KENNELS 
Box 64, La Rue, Ohio 
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BORZOIS 


(Russian Wolfhounds) 


The dog of kings and emperors. 
The aristocrat of the canine family. 
The most beautiful of all breeds. 
Puppies for sale. Very reasonable. Ex- 
ceptionally beautiful. Come from some of 
the greatest Champions in the country. No 
better blood to be had at any price. 
Address: 
DR. L. De SAYDA, College President 
Lakewood, N. J. 
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Dog Stories 


OUR PUPPIES 


HEN I went down- 

stairs this morning 

I heard the queerest sound. 

I looked and listened a minute 

And what do you think I 
found? 


There, in a box, were three 
puppies 
As cute as they could be. 
I felt so sorry for them 
Because they could not see. 


Sister and I have named them 
Little-bit, Black-eye and 
Snow. 
And when they grow older 
I'll teach them 
To follow wherever we go. 


RUTH DICKEY 
New Orleans, La. 
Age 9 years 


CHILD LIFE will be only 
too glad to answer any ques- 
tions pertaining to the selec- 
tion of a dog for your children. 
Just write to CHILD LIFE, 
Dog Department, 536 S. 
Clark Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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The Ideal Pet for Your Child 


REGULAR POLICE DOGS 


A beautiful litter of pu out of champion bred 
blood lines. A strain which represents dogs of the 
best breeding of America and Germany. 


Write for pedigrees and prices. 
M. G. & C. WILLARD 
Mountain View Farm and Kennel 
Middleville, N. Y. 


Stud service. 











WHITE 
ESQUIMAUX 
PUPPIES 


Ideal for 
Children 


Large Stock to Select 
from 
3 mo. old $20.00 
CHICAGO ANIMAL INDUSTRIES 
1321 N. Clark Street 
Chicago, Ill. 
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What makes Molly so 
happy? I’m sure you 
don't have to be told, 
for those two collie 
puppies answer the 
question. They came 
from 
SUNNYBRAE 
COLLIE KENNELS 
A Bloomington, Il. 
Why don't you write to Sunnybrae? They have 
prices. Buy a collie and 
you are getting the best land of a playmate. 
Mr. F. R. Clarke, owner of the kennels, has 
written a book on Dog Training, which he 
will send to you for 35c. He would be glad 
to-receive a letter from you. 


‘“‘Strong Heart”’ Police Dogs 

. “Character plus Appearance.” 

wily You can sia taet but you out 
get a better dog. 


UN BEAM FARM 
TRONG HEART KENNELS 
East Pike,New Brunswick,N.J. 


Pekingese Puppies 


are one of the safest and best 
dogs for children. 


Playfal— Watchfal 


Beautiful 


Correspondence a pleasure. 


WHITE SCOTCH COLLIES 
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ISLAND WHITE COLLIE KENNELS, Dept. L. C. L., Oshkosh, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 





CLUB MOTTO: 


The only joy I keep is what I give away 


Since children are the real Joy Givers, CHILD LIFE is providing them with the Joy Givers’ Club. 
The purpose of this Club is to give joy to the readers of CHILD LIFE and to encourage expression 


in its members. 


Any reader of CHILD LIFE of twelve years of age or under many become a member of this club 
whether a regular subscriber or not. 


This department is composed of original creations by the children themselves. 


Short joy-giving contributions in prose, verse, or jingle are welcome. 


Well illustrated stories are 


especially desired. All drawings should be done on white unruled paper. 
The contributions must be original and be the work of children of twelve and under. 


If you know ways to give joy to others, write about it in story form, and send your story to CHILD 
LIFE. Miss Waldo will give your letters and contributions personal attention. 


For Joy Givers’ Club membership cards write to 


CARE OF RAND MECNALLY & COMPANY 


Dear Miss Waldo:; 


ENJOY CHILD LIFE very 

much. I love for Mother to 
read it to me every night before 
I go to bed. I can hardly wait for 
the next one. Here are some of 
my jingles I made up myself, which 
I hope you will print. 


WENT into my garden 

To pick a pretty rose. 
On it was a honey bee 

That stung me on my nose. 


I have a little friend 

Whose name is Betty B. 
Whenever I am lonesome 

She reads CHILD LIFE to me. 


There is a sweet, white pony 
Who lives next door to me, 
Whenever I look through the fence, 

It goes E-E-E-E-E-E. 


JOYCE CAVANAH 


Age 6 years Evansville, Ind. 


ROSE WALDO, Editor 


; JOYCE CAVANAH 
Dear Miss Waldo: 
RECEIVED your letter and | 
thought I'd write a poem, so | 
made three stanzas about the little 
turtle I lost a few days ago. 


My little turtle, Billy, 
Was nowhere to be found. 
I looked and searched and hunted, 


536 S. CLARK STREET 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


His length was just about an inch, 

And he walked very slow; 

But he had to carry his house with 
him, 

And that was heavy, you know! 


I was so sorry to lose him, 

For he brought me so much joy; 

But he didn’t like me to play with 
him, 

As if he were a toy. 


WILLIAM JOSEPH THOMAS RYAN 
Age 9 years Philadelphia, Pa. 


MY name is Elizabeth, 
I'm nine years of age. 
I'm trying to grow up; 
You see it’s the rage. 
I don't like to quarrel, 
And I don't like strife, 
Because I've learned better 
By reading CHILD LIFE. 


ELIZABETH COLLINS 
Western Springs, Ill. 


But he'd gone down in the ground! Age 9 years 
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Hippety Hop! 
I can’t stop, 
For I’m on my way to 
the drugpist’s shop “= 
To get a tooth brush 
tiny. ™ 
Mother says, “Buy 
the best— 
the DR. WEST— 
*T will make teeth 
clean and shiny.” 
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Children enjoy us- 
ing the small tooth 
brush designed es- 
pecially for them. 


In Three Sizes 
At cAll Good Dealers 
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CHILD LIFE 


Dear CHILD LIFE: 
| AM a little girl, six years old |,4 


and I live in France, not far |” 
I have six sisters and jf 


from Paris. 
two brothers. Carlotta, Natalie, 
Norris, Benita, Daphne and Theo- 
dore are older than I am, and | 
Francia and Rosemary are younger.” 

I go to school and do all my 
lessons in French. The name of 
my school is “Cour Florian.” | 
have lots of little friends at school. | 
They are all French and do not 
understand English. The ones I 
like best are named Lucette, 
Jacqueline and Francoise. We all 
play ball together at recreation. 

We have a lovely garden filled 
with roses and laburnum and lilacs. 
Nightingales sing in the high trees 
all night long. 

Theodore’s godmother in America 
sends him CHILD LIFE and we 
like it very much. I would like to 
join the Joy Givers’ Club. 

I send you two little poems I 
made up myself. 

With love from 


PHYLLIDA ROLFE 


TEA 


SOMEONE gave me a cup of 
tea, 

Just as full as it could be. 

Don't you think that was a lot, 

To give to such a tiny tot? 

For Mother says, a child like me 

Should not drink a lot of tea. 

The stronger it is the thinner you 
grow, 

That is a fact that I well know. 


SUMMER NIGHTS 


N SUMMER it is very light, 
And it stays so until late at 
night. 
And when it’s time to go to bed, 
The sun's still shining overhead 
When the flowers go to sleep, 
Out the little fairies creep, 
And they dance—a merry throng— 
To the nightingale’s sweet song. 


PHYLLIDA ROLFE 
Seine, France 


Age 6 years 
Dear Miss Waldo: 


] WANT to join the Joy Givers’ 
Club. I am enclosing a short 
|story which I hope you will print. 
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She Wanted 
More Advantages 
for Her Children 


HAT is why Mrs. 

Ralph Goodyear of 
Illinois wrote us for our 
plan. It enabled her to 
earn 


$88.00 in 
One Month 


Our work allowed Mrs. 
Goodyear to choose her own 
hours and thus give her six 
children the care and com- 
panionship that she owes them. 
At the same time she has been 
able to give them advantages 
that the additional funds made 
possible. 


Like Mrs. Goodyear, you, 
too, can earn 


More Money 


when you want it. We need 
more part time representatives 
in your territory right now. 


For fuil details 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY- — - ~ 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY | 
536 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen: I am interested in a dignified | 

lan which will pay me liberally for spare time. 

lease tell me all about it without obligation | 
to me. 
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Applied for 


TRADE MARK 


Slip-over 


Shield and Brassiere 


LIPS over the head and 

stays in place. Nothing 

to tie, sew, pin, button or 

hook. Can be worn with any 

style waist. May be washed 
and boiled. 

This beautiful garment has 
met with immediate favor and 
is filling a long felt want. 

On sale at the better stores. 


Sizes up to 46 bust meas- 


Sizes 48 and 50 bust meas- 
WO S cu lisse Ld, ee eee 


Climax Baby Pants 


etnetes 


Either with net or all rubber. 
Colors— white, yellow or flesh. 
Small, medium, and large sizes 50 
cents a pair. Extra large, 75 cents 
a pair. Rubber pants for dolls, 10 
cents per pair. 


If your dealer does not carry 
the Climaz line, write for our 
catalogue of women’s and 
babies’ sanitary garmenis. Be 
sure to state name of your 
dealer. 


CLIMAX SPECIALTY CO. 
1515 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





Joy Givers Club 


NCE upon a time there was a 

little boy who did not buy 
CHILD LIFE. I gave him one 
of mine. I think he saves up his 
money now and gets it every 
month. This is a true story, 
because I know the boy. 


JACK GOODWIN 


Age g years Charleston, S. C. 


Dear Miss Waldo: 


l JUST started taking CHILD 

LIFE and I like it very much. 
Two of my little cousins showed it 
to me and | liked it so much that 
my daddy subscribed for it. 

I am going to write a little poem 
that I made up. I hope you will 
print this letter and poem as you 
did the others. 


HIGGELDY, PIGGELDY 


HIGGELDY, piggeldy, my 
black cat, 
Ran right into a great big rat. 
The cat was so lazy that the 
mouse went crazy, 
Higgeldy, piggeldy, my black cat. 
MARJORIE V. HOYT 
Age 9 years Butte, Mont. 


Dear Miss Waldo:; 


LIKE CHILD LIFE very much. 

I take it to school when it 
comes every month and the teacher 
reads all the stories to the class, and 
the children enjoy them very much. 
I have typewritten and made up 
a poem which I hope you will print 
in CHILD LIFE. I also wish to 
belong to the Joy Givers’ Club. 


SUMMER 


“THE meadows look so fair, 
With flowers growing every- 

where, 

Clovers, daisies, and violets bluc, 

And flowers of almost every hue. 

The birds are singing in the trees, 

The apple trees swing in the breeze. 

Hear the children at their play, 

We play, play, play the whole long 
day. 

We make mud pies beneath the 
tree, 

To all who want them we give 
them free. 


Dol.LY EDMOND 


Age 8 years Nowichtown, Conan. 
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School 
and Camp 
Service 


SCHOOLS 


DUCATION of the 
child means the opening 
of the highways of his mind 
and the entering in of those 
things which will prepare 
him for the problems of life 
itself. Children receive indi- 
vidual care and attention at 
good private schools. They 
learn how to study and how 
to think independently. The 
power of concentration is 
developed, which if gained 
while young, makes for men 
and women of broader influ- 
ence and usefulness. 


CAMPS 


AMPS under the super- 
vision of experienced 
Directors give parents an 
opportunity to place their 
children in ideal surround- 
ings for the summer months. 
Supervised relaxation as well 
as play, well-balanced meals 
carefully prepared, long 
hours of rest at night in the 
open, are just a few of the 
things that camp life offers. 
The child who attends the 
right camp is well fortified 
for the work the winter 
months bring. ' 


O assist parents in the 

selection of a School or Camp 
for their boys and girls, CHILD 
LIFE has established a School 
and Camp Service. All Schools 
and Camps are personally inves- 
tigated before placed on our list 
and recommended. If you are 
undecided about a School or 
Camp to which to send your 
children we will be glad to help 
you. 


Address: 
E. E. GRUMBINE, Director 


School and Camp Service 
CHILD LIFE 


536 So. Clark St. Chicago 
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Dear CHILD LIFE Friends: 
AM enjoying your magazine 
very much. My grandpa sends 


Boys! , | it to me every month. I have a 


little brother four years old. I 


This » y :¥ have to read the stories out loud 
gill to him. 
Scooter y I wonder if the boys and girls 


in town know how the redheaded 
woodpeckers store away food for 
winter. We have two old oak trees 
in our front yard, and in another 
oak tree there is a family of three 
grey squirrels. 

One day we saw the woodpeckers 
flying after the squirrels. We 
couldn't understand why. Several 
days later we saw the squirrels 
running up and down the oak trees; 
the woodpeckers were after them 
again. 

The squirrels would nibble and 
scratch on the bark of the trees and 
pull out the acorns which the wood- 
peckers had stored there early in 
the fall. The woodpeckers would 
sit on the branches above the squir- 
rels and scold and scold. Some- 
times they would make a sudden 
swoop and peck their little enemies. 
The ground underneath the trees 
was all covered with bark and 
acorn shells that came from the 
acorns which the squirrels had 
dropped. 

I wish all the Joy Givers could 
have seen them. They looked so 
cute when they were stealing those 
nuts. 


















J. ELOISE ZICKRICK 
Age 10 years Kellogg, Minn. 












AKE every boy in town envy you. Get one of these 


dashing red scooters with 8-inch disc wheels and big ONLY ONE 
camara ae the fellows how fast you can go speeding [JUNDREDS a shiaiah:' tn aihee 
This dandy scooter is built of steel except the big rubber tires pretty sky, 
and wooden handles. Even Dad can have fun with this scooter. Hundreds of shells on the shore 
° Si together, 
This scooter may be yours without cost 


Hundreds of birds go singing by, 














Tell the mothers of your friends you, too, by telling her friends Hundreds of bees in the sunny 
about CxiLp Lire and how much about it. 2 h 
fun you have reading it. Take this oe us four aes other weather. 

“ i than your own and the $12.00 you 
wo tae Tne en Geng have collected and your own address Hundreds of dewdrops to greet the 
Citizens’ League,” “ Joy Givers’ 8° we can send you the scooter dawn, 
Club.” ? postage prepaid. — r 3 
a Don’t wait until tomorrow. Go Hundreds. of butterflies in the 

They'll see what a wonderful out today and send your order for clover 
magazine CHILD Lire is for their the scooter tonight. , : 
children and will give you a sub- Every boy in town will want to Hundreds of trees in the woods 





scription. Mother will gladly help have one after they see yours. But only one Mother the wide 


536 South Clark Street Chicago, Illinois MARY VIRGINIA CLEMENS 
Age 8% years Chicago, III. 
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THE WOODPECKER 
AT WORK 


ONE afternoon, sitting by the 

window, I spied a wood- 
pecker across the street in the park 
on the trunk of a tree. I heard 
that a little old woman had been 
driven by the Great Spirit in a 
rage into the trees. She had to be 
a woodpecker all her life and was 
afraid of menever after. I thought 
I would watch and see if it were 
true. 

I soon found out, for just as 
soon aS a man came along she 
would scoot around the tree so 
she could not be seen. A street 
car came along, but she stayed 
where she was. An automobile 
came and she was not afraid. A 
woman came. She did not move. 

But when a man walked by, she 
would hide and peck till he was 
gone. So it is true that the little 
woodpecker is afraid of men. 


FREDERICK CLAUSE, JR. 
Age 9 years Akron, Ohio 


Dear Miss Waldo: 


I HAVE been reading CHILD 

LIFE for a long time, and it is 
only lately that I noticed the 
Joy Givers’ Club. Otherwise, I 
am sure I would: have tried to 
join it before. I should very much 
like to become a member now. So, 
if it is not too much trouble, would 
you please send me a membership 
card? 

I am sending in a poem and hope 
you will find it good enough to 
publish. 


Lots of love, 
EMILY SAMUELS 


DICKY 


HE S fluffy and small and yellow 
and soft, 

His eyes are like beads and they 
twinkle oft. 

He has two little legs and only 
eight toes, 

He has two little ears and one 
little nose. 

He's a songster and has the best 
voice ever heard, 

For he’s only a little canary bird. 


EMILY SAMUELS 
New_York City 


Joy Givers Club 
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Possess That Lovable Appeal 


‘*Kunnin-Kids’’ are filled with 
processed Java Kapok which 
is clean and sanitary. It is very 
buoyant and fluffy and will not 
mat down, thus insuring against 
loss of shape. Kapok is so very 
light in weight, that the finished 
merchandise can be handled by 
the smallest child. 

‘*Kunnin-Kids” are individually hand 
painted with an especially red 
water proof paint oy is harmless 
and cannot be scrubbed off. The face 
will be there as long as the doll lasts. 
The types are exaggerated just en 


to make them attractive to the little 
ones. 


The fabric used in the construction of “Kunnin-Kids” is knitted from clean, fine cotton yarn» 


dyed in bright colors. These colors are as fast as can be obtained. 
washing Kunnin-Kids, ‘‘they came out beautifully.” 


“Kunnin-Kids” are y hand made. 
This means first, that they are exceptionally 
durable and secondly, that no two dolls are 
exactly alike. Each oll stands out distinctly 
and on its own individual characteristics. 

“‘Kunnin-Kids"’ are made in three sizes, 8 
inches, 12 inches and 16 inches high, and 
three colors—red, blue and orange. 

A careful study of * ‘Kunnin- Kids” will 

convince anyone that they live up to their 
name and are in a class by themse ives. 
If your dealer does not carry “Kunnin- 
Kids,” send us the attached coupon. Act at 
once so as to avoid the holiday congestion and 
delay in mails. 


ONTARIO TEXTILE CO., 
220-222 West Ontario Street 
Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 


Inc. 


Gentlemen: 


nclosed is 
It 7 understood 
for any reason I am not delightea with the Kunnin-Kid. 


It has been said that after 


ONTARIO TEXTILE CO., 
220-222 


W. Ontario St., Sheena: in. 
Please mail me at once: 

Earte ite Su. in. ne 

8 in. coe 50 cen’ 


wante- side 12 121. high 
12 in. lh $1.00 eac! 


ante ite 18 or on high 
a in. eign $2.00 


nm payment for above. 
that you will yt this amount if 


YOUNG'S 


Klean Kiddy Apron 


Satisfies the long wanted desire of 


Mothers. 


It solves the old problem 


of keeping the child’s clothes clean. 
It is made along the same lines as 


For your little girl-mother, too 


Young’s Waterproof 
Household Apron and of 
the same material. 


Guaranteed Waterproof 


Will not crack, peel, or discolor. 
Patterns are in a neat check simi- 
lar to gingham and furnished in 
the following attractive color com- 
binations:—Blue and white, Black 
and white and Pink and white. 


EVERY MOTHER NEEDS 
A SUPPLY of these for her 
children. Retail price, 80c 
each. Send direct to 


A. M. YOUNG & CO., Inc. 


Kalamazoo Michigan 


AGENTS—WRITE TODAY 











*“*None Genuine Without Trade Mark’ 


During the 
Lying-in Period 


T IS even more necessary than at other 
times to secure absolute cleanliness of 
bed and bedding. While it is easy 

enough to supply a sufficiency of clean bed 
linen at all times, the mattress, the art- 
icle most exposed to contamination, 
remains practically unchanged. 


It is therefore perfectly logical that 
proper sanitation of the mattress should be 
given due consideration. The problem as 
to how this is best secured has been defin- 
itely solved by 


Quilted Mattress 


Protectors 


Quilted Protectors are expertly made in 
a modern factory from antiseptically clean 
white wadding incased in heavy bleached 
muslin and quilted both sides by our 
patented machinery. 

These protectors are washable, and will 
dry as clean, soft and white as new. 

There is a size for every bed or crib. 

This excellent device protects the mat- 
tress and thus adds to its life. 


Readily appreciated by nurse and patient 
alike. 


Look for this trade mark. Avoid 
‘seconds’ or ‘“‘just as good’’ pads. 
At all leading Dry Goods and Department Stores. 


EXCELSIOR QUILTING COMPANY 


15 Laight Street 





NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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THE WONERFUL 
PACKAGE 


T WAS a beautiful spring after- 

noon the day I found that 
wonderful package of which I will 
tell you. 

I had been on a long walk with 
some of my girl chums and we had 
parted at the crossroads, so Barbara 
and I were alone as we came toward 
home. Barbara (we called her 
Barb for short) lived next door; so 
we were great friends indeed. 


About a half-mile from home I 
saw a small box in the road. I 
went up and looked through the 
cracks and | saw the dearest Saint 
Bernard dog that ever was (or at 
least I thought so). 


The dog was too small for a 
collar and I| could find no name 
on or about the box or the dog. 


As soon as I looked inside the 
box I exclaimed, “Oh, Barb, just 
come here and look what I've 
found!" She did so and we both 
loved dogs so much, especially 
this one, that we nearly cried for 
joy over finding such a treasure. 

“But,” Barb broke the silence 
that came over us, “maybe you 
can't keép it. You might find the 
owner.” 

Then a little feeling of jealousy 
crept over me and I nearly said 
something naughty, but I held my 
tongue and picked up the dog and 
started off. Barbara followed; when 
she got up even with me we both 
quickenet our steps so that we 
might get nome sooner and see the 
dear little thing closer. 


When we got home we went to 
my house where I asked my mother 
if I might keep him if we couldn't 
findthe owner. Mother consented, 
because she likes dogs as much as 
I do. 

For about three weeks afterwards 
I looked and looked for the owner, 
but no one seemed to know any- 
things about a lost dog. 


I was twelve years old when I 
found the dog and I named him 
‘Pal’’ because-wherever I went the 
dog was trotting at my side. When 
I was too busy to go to the store I 
would write a note to the store- 
keeper and give it to Pal, and he 
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would go and get the things and 
bring them back. to me. 

Ten years have passed and now 
I will tell you about the famous 
dog, Pal, and his wonderful deed. 

I was taking a trip in the Alps 
mountains in Switzerland. Wehad 
climbed a very high peak that day. 
All at once I saw Pal prick up his 
ears and his nose twitched as 
though he were excited. Then 
away from me he dashed. He 
had never acted this way before. 
Then I saw what Pal smelled. 

It was a little girl lying in the 
snow, half frozen. The child was 
about five years of age; she had 
dark curly hair and dark eves. 
She was a very pretty little thing. 

I stood where I was when I saw 
Pal run from me, so I did not see 
all that happened. Soon Pal came 
back to me. First he would jump 
up on me, then run away, then 
come back. This he did until | 
understood that he wanted me to 
come to the child. 

I went and took the child to a 
peasant’s home near-by. When I 
got to the house a lady came to 
the door; she looked so sad. Then 
her face brightened when she saw 
the child and she exclaimed, “My 
baby, where were you? Is she 
frozen? Will she live?” 

Then I explained how I happened 
to get her because of old Pal. 

The little girl got along all right 
and she was playing again in a few 
days. And Pal, dear old Pal, had 
found the place he liked the best, 
the snow-covered mountains. But 
when I called, “Come Pal,” away 
from the child he ran, in answer 
to my call. 

And now as long as Pal lives he 
shall never want for food and 
shelter as long as I am living. 


DOROTHY NEHLS 
Age 12 years Platteville, Wis. 


MY LAMB 


HAD a little lamb, 

His name was Billy White. 
I'd play with him and play with 

him, 
But yet he'd never bite. 

BARBARA HALL 
Mount Kisco, N. Y. 

Age 8 years 













| Joy Givers Club 


Qh! Mother! 


Pat. apid. 


BABY’S PAL 


is gus 
en) 


nursing 
bottle 


The BABY’S PAL is the only nursing bottle holder on the market. It is a real 


pal for Baby and it is practical and sanitary. 


feeding and prevents the breaking 
of bottles and the destruction of ex- 
pensive rugs. 


It is made of spring steel which | 
clamps to hold the bottle, adjustable 
elastic bands and rubter covered metal | 
clamps that can be adjusted to fit the sides 
of any buggy, bassinet, crib or bed. | 


Manufactured by 
THE BABY’S PAL, Inc. 


Milwaukee Wisconsin 











POSTPAIO « 


OUR “REGULAR” PACKAGE 


200 Sheets |~\ 
100 Envelopes 


PRINTED WITH ANY 
NAME AND AODRESS 





yous name and address neatly printed 
on 200 sheets and 100 envelopes in rich, 
dark blue = ae of sheet 6 x a ouveianes 
to match. Sterling quality. Special facilities 
insure prompt cea Remit with order—or, 
if inconvenient at the moment, we will send 
Cc. O.D. West of Denver and outside U. S. 
add 10%. Money refunded if not satisfied. 
7 Arias. co. 
930 


ark Ave., eru, Indiana 
AMERICAN §3§ STATIONERY 


Ada Maxon’s 
Frocks for Tots 


For Sale at 
All Dealers 


ADA MAXON 


459 E. Water St. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





The Old Tower Series of Plays 
For Young Folk 


A new series, printed in an attractive 
ot that d 


form, ys are dramatic, 
actable, entertaining, and at the same 
time of h literary quality, for 


1 
production by children for audiences 
idren. 


Circular on request 
OLD TOWER PRESS, Ltd., 59 E. Adams St., Chicaro 


It eliminates its worries while 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


SENDERHAUF SALES SYSTEM, Distributors, 
711 Majestic Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


If you are unable to purchase one of the BABY'’S 
PALS at your Drug Stores or Department stores, 
cut out this coupon and send it to the above, to- 
gether with $1.50 and we will mail you, prepaid, one 
of our BABY’S PALS, which is guaranteed to work 
satisfactorily. 
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A BOOK MOTHERS 
APPRECIATE 


Confidences, Talks with a 
Young Girl 


By DR. EDITH B. LOWRY 
The Director of Orchard Hill Camp 


HE average mother finds it dif- 
ficult to explain the story of life 

to her young daughter. This little 
book was written by Dr. Lowry in 
response to inquiries from many 
mothers of girls from ten to fifteen. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of sixty-five cents 
Address: 


ORCHARD HILL CAMP for 
CHILDREN 


ST. CHARLES, ILLINOIS 
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Are YOU 


> 


Se % 
if, - ae 
f tg 
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DULUTH 


Vigorous youngsters require 
vigorous outer wear to stand the” 
knocks of active childhood... — 

The warmth, the freedom and 
good looks of Patrick-Duluth Sweaters 
make them ideal for children’s use. 

The sturdiness of choice Northern 
Wools, the skill of knitting in 
our mills, the finish and 
easy fit insures satisfying service 

Insist on our Green and Black label, 
it is your assurance of excellence 


Sold by Good Dealers 


Send for Interesting Knitwear 
Booklet Today Care Desk 26 


.A.Patrick & Co. 


2 2 2 2 % MINNESOTA 


ra 
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A Good Citizen? 


ET the CHILD LIFE Good 
Citizens’ League show you 
how. Hundreds of boys and 
girls are already wearing the 
membership pin and are finding 
the league one of the jolliest 
clubs in the world to belong to. 
Read page 606; then fill out the 
coupon plainly in ink and mail 


today. 


THIS PIN 
IS FREE 


536 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


I am eager to join the CHILD LIFE 


Good Citizens’ Leagu 

try to live up to the league 
send 
information. 


Street and Number 


Town and State 


e and will faithfully 
edge 


ease 
me the membership pin and full 


Have a packet in your 
pocket for ever-ready 
refreshment. 
Aids digestion. 
Allays thirst. 
Soothes the throat. 


For Quality, Flavor and 
the Sealed Package, 





MUSICAL 
CATALOG 


FREE 


Tells how every boy and girl can have a musical 
instrument and play it without lessons. 


kinds of instruments—some for only a few cents. 


Send address to “The 


CARTER B. CORDNER CO. 
Dept. 19 


Music House for Children.” 


1026 Wilson Ave., Chicago, III. 
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Dear Miss Waldo: 
WE HAVE just received CHILD 
LIFE and feel as though 
we have found a lovely new friend. 
I hope to be an authoress when I 
am grown; that is the thought I 
have “hitched my wagon to.” 
Here is a little poem I have written. 
It would make me too happy for 
words if I could see it printed in 
CHILD LIFE. 


THATS WHERE I'D 
LIKE TO GO 


OWN where the brook is sing- 
ing, 
Down where the breezes blow, 
Down where the meadow is green- 
est— 
That's where I'd like to go. 
Down where the bluebird brings 
happiness, 
Down where the flowers grow, 
Down where the grasses are softest, 
That's where I'd like to go. 
Come now to find the fairies, 
Who nestle beneath the trees, 
To tell the birds their secrets, 
As they sing in the evening breeze. 
MARTHA E. DAVIS 
Age to years Los Angeles, Calif. 


MUSIC LESSONS 


"M taking music lessons, 

And counting, “1, 2, 3.” 
My teacher's name is Miss Louise, 
She's sweet enough to squeeze. 

KATHLEEN COLE 


Age 6 years Palmer, Tex. 


GRANDMA 


HEN Grandma was a little 
girl, 
Oh, she had many a golden curl, 
And her hands were smooth as 
smooth could be, 
And her eyes were deep blue like 
the sea. 
But now at last she has grown old, 
And her hands are wrinkled and 
are cold, 
And now her hair has turned to 
gray 
With not a single golden ray. 
But just the same we really know 
She's the little girl of long ago. 


MAXINE ROSETT 
Age 12% years Bethlehem, Pa. 








“I Like Colgate’s’’ 


More precious far than priceless 
pearls 


Are teeth clean, white and strong. 


They should be ‘‘washed’’ the 
Colgate way— 


To scour with grit is wrong. 


So, children, three times daily, 


To make teeth shine and gleam, 
Give them a good safe brushing 
With your Ribbon Dental Cream. 


The Colgate habit is a health habit 
easily formed and safe for a lifetime. 


Large Tube 25c 
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